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BETWEEN ISSUES 





WE ake first getting to appreciate the heroism and pa- 
tience of the people of Holland, who have been getting 
knocked around by the sea for centuries and keep coming 
back for more. We are developing this new respect because, 
in the past two months, we’ve been taking quite a pasting 
ourselves. After appealing to you for funds to meet our 
awesome deficit, we got a bit over-enchanted with the kind- 
ness of those of you who did help us. The sum we’ve re- 
ceived from this appeal is indeed gratifying — judged by it- 
self. But all our collection thus far amounts to less than a 
quarter of the latest bill we’ve received from our printer. 
(This does not take into account substantial unpaid bills 
from our distributor, engraver and bindery.) What is more, 
while a brave handful of our friends gave us two or more 
contributions, we discovered that more than 85 per cent of 
you did not bother answering our appeal at all. Apparently, 
the assumption exists that “George will do it.” 

Well, the sad fact is that, if there is a “George,” we 
haven’t made contact with him yet. While some of our com- 
petitors can draw on family fortunes or corporation adver- 
tising, we are completely dependent on you, our readers 
and friends, and have been for thirty years. We like this 
state of danger, because it is also a state of independence 
as well: We say what we think and hope you'll like it. But 
we can’t go on doing that unless you help. Please don’t put 
off answering another day. We need you now. 

ForeIGN CorrESPONDENT: It has been a long time, fifteen 
years to be exact, since THE New LEAper has had a corre- 
spondent in Spain. We have one now, Richard Mowrer, and 
he is a foreign correspondent of the old school. Working on 
the foreign staff of the Chicago Daily News from 1934 to 
1945, he managed to cover the Spanish Civil War, the Nazi 
invasion of Poland and the Balkans, the British campaigns 


the GW 


in Egypt and Libya, the U.S. invasions of Sicily and | 


Southern France, and the liberation of Greece. In September 


1940, Mr. Mowrer was arrested three times in six days in | 





Central Europe — by the Polish police as a spy suspect, by 
the Red Army “on general principles,” and by a Rumanian | 
Army patrol for having crossed the frontier “unofficially,” ” 
He is no believer in astrology, but Mussolini expelled him 
from Italy on April 28, 1936; Mussolini was shot by Italian 
partisans on April 28, 1945, and Mr. Mowrer viewed his 
body a day later in Milan. After World War II, Mr. 
Mowrer free-lanced in the Middle East and watched the 
Palestine disturbances unfold before his eyes; he suffered 
a broken leg in the terrorist explosion in the King David | 
Hotel, Jerusalem. Since 1951, Mr. Mowrer has been in} 
Spain as correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor, 

INFLUENCE DEPARTMENT: You can never tell where ideas 
first propounded in THE New LeEaper will turn up. Since! 
an idea is an illusory thing at best, most of the people who| 
pick up our viewpoints and analyses don’t even bother to! 
credit us. But a few more secure writers don’t mind sharing} 
the spotlight. Apart from direct reprints of our articles,} 
we’ve liked the following pick-ups: the Milwaukee Journal's! 
presentation of our view on butter sales to Russia, the| 
Baltimore Sun’s comment on Atreya’s analysis of Indian’ 
Communism, H. V. and Rolf Kaltenborn’s discussion of 
David Dallin’s plan for Indo-China, and le Populaire’s con-| 
densation of and comment on Pyrrhus Ruches’s article on’ 
Albania. And members of Congress who have made inter: ~ 
esting comments upon inserting NEw LEApER articles in the 
Congressional Record include Senator Estes Kefauver (D- 
Tenn.) and Representatives George M. Rhodes (D.-Penn.). 
Gerald R. Ford Jr. (R.-Mich.) and Richard Bolling (D- 
Mo.). 
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Why They 


Dislike America 





By Reinhold Niebuhr 





Anti-Americanism is part justified criticism, part resentment of our power 


N A MEMORABLE ADDRESS at Harvard University, Adlai 

Stevenson warned us that we must be prepared to live 
with unsolved problems for decades and perhaps for 
centuries. He suggested that American optimism—which 
assumed that every problem could be solved if we at- 
tacked it with sufficient resolution—was the source of 
much confusion in a nation which must bear heavy re- 
sponsibilities in the leadership of a “free world” em- 
battled with a ruthless totalitarian foe. This advice is 
wholesome, and I should like to apply it to one ancillary 
problem which we Americans must face and prepare to 
bear without the hope of finding a permanent solution 
for it. That problem is the now well-nigh universal anti- 
American sentiment throughout Europe and Asia. 

The animus against us is so widespread among our 
allies and friends, even among those who are rigorously 
anti-Communist, that it would be a mistake to attribute 
it purely to Communist propaganda. It is probably most 
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OUR MATERIAL WEALTH INEVITABLY BEGETS ENVY 
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prevalent in the two “neutralist” nations, France and 
India. But it is not absent from such nations as Britain, 
which cannot be defined as “neutralist,” for they are as 
deeply committed to the cause of freedom as we are. 
Unless we try to understand the various roots of anti- 
Americanism and learn to live with the burden of this 
animus, there is danger that the resentment against us 
will generate an answering resentment until we imperil 
the unity of our free world. 

In trying to understand this phenomenon, let us begin 
by distinguishing between the animus which is inevitable 
and not caused by any fault of ours and the forms of 
resentment which are due to mistakes on our part. 

In the first category we must place the inevitable envy 
of our wealth and resentment of our power. We could 
be much wiser than we are, and more humble, and we 
would still not be popular in the world. For the wealth 
gathered by our technical competence and the abundance 
of our natural resources is beyond both Europe’s and 
Asia’s wildest dreams of avarice. We might remember 
that Britain, which exercised hegemony in Europe for a 
century without gaining either our wealth or our power, 
was for the century of its hegemony the most despised 
and envied nation of Europe. Both Germany and France 
could not achieve real wisdom because their counsels 
were disturbed by an ambivalence between admiration 
for and envy of Britain. 

Today, the general disposition among Frenchmen to 
deprecate our “vulgarity” and to sneer at the mediocrities 
of our “technocratic” culture is partly motivated by envy. 
It seems to many Europeans that a nation as fortunate 
as ours could not possibly be either virtuous or “cul- 
tured.” The Marxist dogma, still powerful even among 
anti-Communists in both Europe and Asia, accentuates 
this animus generated by envy. Aneurin Bevan, the 
British left-winger, has no hesitancy in suggesting that 
our wealth is the fruit of “exploitation,” though he 
would be hard put to substantiate the charge. Never be- 
fore in history has there been such a sharp contrast as 
we have now between the wealth of one nation and the 
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poverty of the world. The consequent animus is therefore 
“natural” enough, even though it expresses itself in im- 
plausible accusations which appear to us to be wholly un- 
just. 

In addition to our wealth, we have the dominant power 
in the community of “free” nations. This power is 
actually exercised in the context of contemporary history 
and within the framework of our common. struggle 
against Communism. Our decisions are resented even if 
they are wise, for we are the agents of hard necessities 
(such as European rearmament) which can easily be 
made to appear to be our decisions rather than in- 


exorable necessities forced upon us in common with our 
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allies. The fact that every common burden we bear will 
not be as great for us as for our poorer allies adds to the 
resentment. 

Though it may seem perverse to us, the fact is that this 
resentment will arise even if we are extremely generous 
from our viewpoint, for we will not be as generous in 
the esteem of our allies as we are in our own. They will 
rightly call attention to the fact that some of our seem- 
ing generosity is prompted by our reluctance to engage 
in reciprocal trade. We would rather keep poor nations 
relatively healthy by “handouts” than let down our tariff 
barriers. Significantly, an administration which was os- 
tensibly opposed to “handouts” in principle but is also 
devoted traditionally to a high-tariff policy was not able 
to respond to Europe’s slogan “trade, not aid” a year ago. 

Even if our generosity were less mixed than it is, we 
should not expect much gratitude for it, for the simple 
reason that gratitude is a rare grace even among in- 
dividuals and is practically impossible of achievement 
for collective man. “Why aren't the nations more grate- 


ful to us?” asked some youngsters of President Truman 
on a recent television program. “We must not count on 
gratitude in international relations,” the ex-President 
wisely replied. We must not count on it both for the rei- 
son that gratitude is beyond the moral competence of 
nations, and because their actions do not deserve as much 
gratitude as the ostensibly generous nation assumes. 

But we must not put too much emphasis upon the 
causes of animus against us which are independent of 
our faults and which would manifest themselves even if 
we were ten times wiser and more modest than we are. 
There are many resentments which are due to specific 
mistakes on our part. 

We can divide these mistakes into those which were 
committed previous to this administration and those for 
which we must hold the Eisenhower Administration re- 
sponsible. Perhaps the mistake producing the most re- 
sentment was our precipitate decision in 1950 to arm 
Germany, without adequate consultation with Britain or 
France. We did not gauge correctly the power and per- 
sistence of the fear of Germany, and we again revealed 
that impatience with the slow processes of history which 
is probably our most grievous fault. Resentment against 
our impatience was mingled in France with the memory 
of our support of the phenomenal German economic re- 
vival. General Clay was dubbed by the French “the most 
successful German statesman.” However, the opposition 
to our cooperation with German economic revival must 
not be credited to a particular fault of our statesmanship. 
It was an inevitable hazard of our responsibility for 
strengthening Europe that we should have failed to satisfy 
France when we helped to restore Germany. The “mis- 
takes” of the past are thus inextricably related to policies 
which may not have been mistakes but which produce 
reactions that must be regarded as the inevitable conse- 


° 


quence of our wielding power. 

The present administration assures us in the cheerful 
words of Vice President Nixon that “we are winning the 
ideological war.” But the fact is that our prestige has 
sunk to a new low in both Europe and Asia. This ideolo- 
gical defeat is at least partly due to specific errors in our 
policy. 

Chief among these errors is the heralded policy of 
“liberation,” as opposed to “containment,” of which 
much has been made since the campaign. Of this policy, 
the London Economist, otherwise a very pro-American 
paper. has declared that it is either meaningless or dan- 
gerous. It is dangerous in the esteem of Europe because 
it accentuates what Europe considers a general weakness 
in the American attitude, that is, a greater concern to 
defeat Communism than to avoid war. Prime Minister 
Nehru of India has just read us a long lecture on this 
subject, particularly on our alleged conviction that war 
is inevitable. 

This general feeling. that we are “trigger happy” and 
might catapult the world into an atomic war either by 
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design or by inadvertence, has been accentuated by the 
“new look” policy of defense. That policy, which puts 
such emphasis upon the threat of “instant and massive 
retaliation” as a deterrent to war, is suspected by our 
allies (whose opinions the Canadian Foreign Secretary 
recently voiced) of containing the peril of enlarging a 
local war into a global atomic one. 

One of the most important sources of anti-American 
sentiment is the rise of “McCarthyism” in this country. 
It will be difficult for Americans to appreciate the extent 
of the damage done to our prestige by this phenomenon. 
We may oppose McCarthyism with great vigor and yet 
have such confidence in our own traditions that we tend 
to put it in the category of a passing phenomenon. But 
Europe, with its previous experience with fascism and its 
predisposition to think ill of us, insists on regarding it as 
evidence of the fact that we stand on the brink of fascism. 
“America has the rabies,” the French existentialist, Jean- 
Paul Sartre, recently declared. That is the consensus all 
over the world when dealing with McCarthyism. The 
judgment may not be too severe when dealing with the 
actual phenomenon; it is certainly too severe in its im- 
plications about our fundamental health, But in politics, 
particularly international politics, the appearance of 
things is often as important as the reality. 

McCarthy is detrimental to our prestige not only in his 
main pursuit but in his insistence that we force our allies 
to refrain from every form of trade with nations behind 
the Iron Curtain. This ignorant foray into the com- 
plexities of international politics does serious damage to 
our standing, particularly among those nations which 
must trade or perish, and which have an initial prejudice 
against us because of our lack of reciprocity in trade. 

The final source of anti-American sentiment has existed 
for a long time but has been accentuated by the Repub- 
lican Administration. It is the feeling that we are in- 
flexible and unrealistic in our attitude toward Commu- 
nist China. No one is trying to force our recognition of 
Peking. But the whole of Europe and Asia seem to unite 
in the conviction that it is unwise to prevent the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United Nations as part 
of a general peace settlement. This will soon be a burning 
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issue at the Geneva Conference. It is ominous that the 
Secretary of State has been forced to face criticism by 
the right-wing Republicans over the necessary concession 
of meeting with the Chinese Communists at all. One shud- 
ders to think what they will say about any settlement 
which may come out of Geneva. 

This problem is particularly acute for France because 
of the latter’s position in Indo-China. The French Left 
seeks to create the impression that France is waging war 
in Indo-China only at our insistence. As a matter of fact, 
the struggle in Indo-China would be more hopeful if 
French imperialism were not so stubborn, and if the 


French had as much imagination in their imperial con- 
nections as the British and the Dutch have manifested. 
The inclination of the French to hold us accountable for 
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INDO-CHINA WAR FIRES FRANCO-AMERICAN TENSION 


their own weaknesses, including their penchant for 
equating their decadent capitalism with the more im- 
aginative “free-enterprise system” in America, is a per- 
ennial source of animus against us in that unhappy na- 
tion. 

It must be mentioned in conclusion that even such 
minor incidents as the wounding of Japanese fishermen 
by ashes from our atomic blast in the Pacific have be- 
come sources of a new wave of anti-Americanism in the 
Orient. No carelessness on our part may have been in- 
volved. But the incident fits perfectly into the precon- 
ceived notion of a heedless nation, too irresponsible to 
handle the lethal weapons which we have developed and 
which may spell universal doom if not handled with great 
care. 

When we sort all the various roots and causes of anti- 
American animus, it becomes apparent that our primary 
problem is to bear the unjustified attacks against us with 
sufficient patience so that we may learn from the justified 
criticisms. 
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Illinois Republican primary on April 13 launches a seven-month struggle Fi 
for 35 seats in the upper house; as many as 23 contests could be close al 
thou; 
mary 
EPUBLICANS and Democrats are appointed after the death of Senator that he would seek the seat. Here, Lieut 
ee planning their cam- Taft, will face formidable opposition too, the conservatives may have a and 
paigns for the November elections. | —possibly from Taft’s old cohort, split vote; the well-known naval of- Natic 
The most important battle will be for Rep. George Bender. ficer, John G. Crommelin, is actively Murr 
control of the Senate, where 35 seats Of the 32 seats which come up for — campaigning for the nomination. being 
are to be decided this fali. What are _— regular election, 21 are held by The six liberal Democrats all face Th 
the prospects? Democrats and 11 by Republicans. _a strong challenge in November. The favor 
Three Senate elections are due to The table on this page shows how key figure in this group is Paul in W 
special circumstances. In New Hamp. _ these seats are divided. Douglas. The GOP will select its can- the F 
shire, Robert Upton now occupies the Two of the best-known Democrats, | didate in an open primary, the na- [| age ¢ 
seat left vacant by Senator Tobey’s | Kefauver and Sparkman, face their  tion’s earliest, on April 13. [For | ican | 
death. While New Hampshire prob- severest tests in the primaries. complete details, see Albert N. Vo- son | 
ably will return a Republican, the §Kefauver has one opponent of stature, taw’s report on page 9.—Eb. ] © the I 
seat may fall to the party’s conserva- §_ Rep. Pat Sutton, but Tennessee con- Minnesota Republicans are also [| teacti 
tive wing. The California seat form- _ servatives fear that others may enter _ finding it difficult to come up with Rever 
erly occupied by Vice President Nix- the race and split their vote. In | someone to oppose Hubert Humph- presse 
on went by appointment to Thomas’ neighboring Alabama, Sparkman rey. Their first choices, Rep. Walter ingto1 
Kuchel, who now seeks election. His faces the hostility of states’-rights ele- Judd and Governor C. Elmer Ander- ~~ In 
Democratic opponent will be Rep. ments. They may have settled on a son, both declined, as did Dr. | paper 
Samuel Yorty, a strong candidate. candidate in January when Birming- Charles Mayo, who was urged by the : claim: 
In Ohio, Democrat Thomas Burke, ham’s Rep. Laurie Battle announced President himself to accept the nom- A health 
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Middle-road Democrats (4) Southern Democrats (11) Middle-road Republicans (3) if his 
E. Johnson, Colorado Sparkman, Alabama Cooper, Kentucky seriou 
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jnation. Humphrey’s chances look 
good, but a tight battle is likely. 
Three liberal Democrats face an 
inexorable foe—age. James Murray 
and Theodore Green are 78 and 87, 
respectively, and Matthew Neely will 


be over 75 by Election Day. Never- 


theless, all have indicated that they 
will run again. Should Green re- 
consider, Rhode Island’s Democratic 
Governor Dennis J. Roberts might 
try for his seat. Either man should 
be regarded as a probable winner. 

The same cannot be said for New 
Dealer James Murray, who faces a 
stiff fight in Montana. The Repub- 
licans may unintentionally aid him, 
though, by engaging in a bitter pri- 
mary battle. Rep. Wesley D’Ewart, 
Lieutenant Governor George Gosman 
and J. Wellington Rankin, the GOP 
National Committeeman, who gave 
Murray a close race in 1942, are all 
being mentioned as his opponent. 

The veteran Matthew Neely is 
favored over any possible opponent 
in West Virginia, particularly since 
the Republicans are having patron- 
age difficulties there. Former Amer- 
ican Legion Commander Donald Wil- 
son has recently been mentioned as 
the Republican candidate, but two 
reactionary Chapman 
Revercomb and Rush Holt, have ex- 
pressed a desire to return to Wash- 
ington. 

In New Mexico, several news- 


ex-Senators. 


papers have been carrying stories 
claiming that Clinton Anderson’s 
health is not very good and that he 
will not be able to campaign as vig- 


' orously as he did in 1948. But even 


if his health is good, Anderson is 
seriously challenged by an aggres- 
sive Republican, Governor Edwin 


: Mechem. 


What about the Democratic mid- 


_ dle-of-the-roaders? Guy Gillette is al- 
_ so plagued by age, since he is 75, 
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_ but has indicated that he will seek 


another term. Always popular in 
lowa, he will again be bucking the 
persistent Republican tide. Repub- 
lican Governor William Beardsley 


> 4ppears ready to compete for the 
> Seat, and Congressman Thomas Mar- 





tin announced several months ago 
that he would seek the GOP nomi- 
nation. Both of these men could 
easily upset Gillette, even though he 
won by a big margin in 1948. Lester 
Hunt seems in a fairly good position, 
despite the 1952 Republican sweep 
in Wyoming. 

There may be a Democratic con- 
vention tussle in Delaware, where J. 
Allan Frear won a surprise victory 
in 1948. Facing some opposition in 
his own party and a strong Repub- 
lican contender—probabiy Rep. Her- 
bert J. Warburton—F rear may decide 





GILLETTE: ANOTHER RACE AT 75 


to retire. In Colorado, Edwin John- 
son, who also is president of the 
Western Baseball League, has de- 
cided to step down from the Senate. 
The Republicans are trying to draft 
reluctant Governor Dan Thornton, 
a good vote-getter, in the hope of 
capturing the seat. 

One Southerner who will be dis- 
placed is North Carolina’s little- 
known Alton B. Lennon, who was 
appointed to fill out the late Willis 
Smith’s term. His seat is slated to 
go to former Governor Kerr Scott, a 
leading Southern liberal. In Arkan- 
sas, John McClellan will have to con- 
tend with a primary bid from the 
state’s liberal ex-Governor, Sid Mc- 
Math, In Louisiana, Governor Rob- 
ert Kennon, an Eisenhower support- 





er in 1952, will compete in the pri- 
mary with Senator Allan Ellender. 
And, in Texas, Democratic Senate 
leader Lyndon Johnson expects a 
bitter primary battle; Rep. Martin 
Dies and former Governor Coke 
Stevenson have shown interest in un- 
seating Johnson. 

Among middle-of-the-road Repub- 
licans, only Margaret Chase Smith 
is fairly certain of beating Demo- 
cratic opposition. She will have to 
weather a strong primary fight, 
however, with Robert Jones, who de- 
clares he is running “on the prin- 
ciples of McCarthyism.” 

New Jersey Democrats, heartened 
by their victories last November, 
will use all their resources to win 
the seat held by Robert C. Hen- 
drickson, who has had enough. The 
Democrats have already named the 
popular Rep. Charles R. Howell; the 
Republicans will probably run the 
liberal former Congressman, Clif- 
ford Case. 

In Massachusetts, Republican Sen- 
ator Leverett Saltonstall will be op- 
posed by Foster Furcolo, while Ken- 
tucky’s liberal Republican John 
Sherman Cooper faces a strong race 
by 76-year-old Alben W. Barkley. 

Two conservative Senators in trou- 
ble are Homer Ferguson in Michigan 
and Henry Dworshak in Idaho. Mich- 
igan’s Governor G. Mennen Williams 
or former Senator Blair Moody will 
oppose Ferguson, who may be hurt 
by unemployment in the state. Dwor- 
shak in Idaho may get a primary 
fight from Governor Len Jordan. But 
Idaho’s Democrats are also split. 
One group supports the candidacy of 
ex-Senator Glen Taylor, Henry Wal- 
lace’s running mate in 1948; the 
other still wistfully hopes for Harri- 
man. These hopes seem unwarranted. 

Because of the 11 Southerners up 
for re-election, the Democrats will 
have 36 Senate seats even if they 
lose every Northern state. Adding 
Maine and New Hampshire to their 
present incumbents will give the Re- 
publicans a like number. The other 
23 seats are up for grabs, and it’s a 
long time from May to November. 
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Roadblocks to School Reform 


Boston 
ei EXTENT to which violent 
crosscurrents of pressure-group 
opinion interfere with school admin- 
istration was hinted at recently in a 
Harvard University team survey. It 
found that Massachusetts school su- 
perintendents were subject to pres- 
sures from 17 types of community 
groups. 

Parents, of course, led the list, 
along with teachers, school-board 
members and local politicians. Most 
of these, it would appear, have a 
fairly legitimate interest in the opera- 
tion of the superintendent’s office. 
The categories of pressure sources, 
however, extended to such classifica- 
tions as “personal friends” (37 per 
cent of the superintendents were so 
pressured), “old line” families (31 
per cent), and “economically influ- 
ential individuals” (44 per cent). 

The problems caused by this situa- 
tion when it is not handled firmly 
and wisely are well illustrated cur- 
rently in Boston. Over the years, 
Boston’s school system has slipped 
from once-high standards. There 
have been various efforts to lift them, 
notably the broad-gauge Strayer re- 
port and the Sargent school-building 
modernization program. Most of the 
recommendations in these reports, 
however, have been ignored by po- 
litically-minded Boston school com- 
mittees. Education needs rise to the 
surface only if they fit the personal 
ambitions of school-committee mem- 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


bers. Moreover, school-committee po- 
sitions customarily are used as step- 
ping stones to other political offices. 

Despite this, there have been in 
recent years a few hopeful signs of 
civic conscience in Boston politics— 
nurtured largely by the New Boston 
Committee, an independent citizen- 
action group. The NBC and a three- 
man majority on the school com- 
mittee took a plunge shortly before 
the 1953 election. Ignoring the poli- 
tical axiom that one should avoid 
unnecessary controversy in an elec- 
tion year, they rushed through a long- 
range, overall school-consolidation 
program that should have been at- 
tended to decades ago. This was done 
against the advice of Boston Super- 
intendent of Schools Dennis C. 
Haley, an appointee of a previous 
school committee who is not highly 
regarded by those seeking drastic 
changes in Boston schools. 

The subsequent row, heightened by 
overwrought newspaper editorials and 
protests from parents who objected 
to individual school closings, brought 
to the fore a smoldering issue: 
whether the Boston system needed a 
new superintendent. Many leaders in 
civic reform regard Dr. Haley as an 
expendable obstacle in the path of 
improved schools. They prefer a 
fresh outlook and a new start on the 
problem. But the groups drawn into 
the picture by the Haley issue, to- 
gether with the perennial reaction 
against NBC “do-gooders,” adminis- 


tered a humiliating defeat to those 


school-committee members who cour: | 


ageously voted for consolidation. 

The new school board gave Dr. 
Haley the go-ahead to propose his 
own limited school-consolidation pro- 
gram. His first try was not very 
broad in scope. Nevertheless, the 
same type of groups that had earlier 
supported Dr. Haley now kicked a 
hole in his blueprint. So loud were 
the outcries of one parent and stu- 
dent group that, in a showdown vote, 
the so-called Haley school committee 
deserted him. 

Not many school systems are hand- 
icapped as severely as Boston’s by 
political considerations. However, the 
Harvard survey found enough un- 
savory incidents in school board— 
superintendent relationships to make 
the following its Number 2 recom 
mendation: 


“In those communities where 
school-board members engage in 
nefarious practices which are det- 
rimental to the welfare of the chil- 
dren and the morale of the school 
staff, new ways must be developed 
to make certain that future school: 
board members will be individuals 
of the highest caliber, who can- 
not be pressured and will not 
pressure the superintendent.” 


That “new way” is, of course, 
not particularly new. Voters hit up 
on it every once in a while when 
they elect a man of integrity who can 
turn a deaf ear to bad suggestions— 
especially those of his supporters. 
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SENATOR DOUGLAS 


CHICAGO 

PRING HERE is traditionally ac- 

. een by two sideshow at- 
tractions to the main climatic feature. 
These are the elections 
(local in the odd years, state and 
national in the even) and the Auto 
Show. None of the three has been 
unusual. The weather, despite a few 
spells of remarkably splendid warmth 
and sunshine at the end of winter, 
turned windy. rainy, grey and thirty- 


primary 


ish after the vernal equinox. 

So far. in fact, most of this state’s 
spring warmth has been generated 
electorally by the Republicans, whose 
primaries are usually more lively 
than the Democrats’. Nine of them 
here expressed a desire to battle for 
the Senate seat at present occupied 
by Democrat Paul Douglas, who is 
unopposed in the April 13 balloting. 
The state 
“regular” candidate; electioneering 
has been noisy and rough. 

Front-runner appears to be Joseph 
T. Meek. an original Taft man, who 
now announces his general support 
of President Eisenhower. President 
of the State Federation of Retailers, 
Meek entered the primary with a 
ready-made 


administration has no 


following, especially 
strong downstate, and an early start 
along the handshaking trail. 

Other strong contenders, in prob- 
able finishing order, include: 

Edward A. Hayes, past National 
Commander of the American Legion 
and a strong McCarthy backer. “An 
€x-serviceman who votes for a Demo- 
crat should hang his head in shame 
when he marches next Memorial Day 
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GOP Primary 


in Illinois 


By Albert N. Votaw 


to the cemetery where his dead com- 
rades are buried,” Hayes said in 
1938. His present campaign indicates 
that time has not mellowed his opin- 
ions. 

Austin L, Wyman, former head of 
the Chicago Crime Commission and 
official candidate of the local Citizens 
for Eisenhower group. 

Park Livingston, recently resigned 
chairman of the University of II- 
linois’s board of trustees and runner- 
up to Governor Stratton in the 1952 
GOP Gubernatorial primary. 

The five other contenders are not 
credited with much strength. They 
range from an Eisenhower support- 
er to a hardy-perennial “America 
Firster.” 

One downstate Republican primary 
is of interest. Here Representative 
Harold H. Velde of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee is op- 
posed by State Representative Rob- 
ert H. Allison. 


support, a strong following among 


Allison has labor 


farmers—who have become increas- 
ingly critical of Velde’s lack of in- 
terest in their problems—and_ the 
backing of most Protestant clergy- 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen, 
who comes from Velde’s home town 
of Pekin, is also said to look with 
disfavor upon his younger colleague. 
It will be interesting to see what im- 
presses Republican voters in this 18th 
District more—the lower farm prices 
emphasized by Allison or Velde’s 
Red hunt. 


The second sideshow, a regular 


men. 


spring feature, was welcomed by all 


in Chicago. The 46th annual Auto 


Show, drawing its usual crowd of 
about 500,000, emphasized Conti- 
nental styling and experimental sports 
cars. Even those regular models dis- 
played ran to convertibles and hard 
tops. Twelve companies presented 
their version of the “dream car.” 
Ford and Nash had two each. Buick, 
whose “car of the future” was the 
hit of the 1951 show, presented none. 

Lest this be considered prophetic 
of the future for American sports 
cars, it should be pointed out that 
three of the “dream cars” exhibited 
are actually in production. These in- 
clude a Kaiser; a Chevrolet, modestly 
priced at $3,800; and a new $1,500 
Nash. This last, unveiled midway in 
the show, drew attention from 
Ford’s radical experimental model, 
which featured two control-sticks in 
place of the steering wheel and 
radar antennae on the headlights. 

Something new was added to the 
female contribution, too. Tradition- 
ally, this has consisted of several im- 
practically gowned models, who sit in 
autos displayed on a slowly revolving 
stage. This year, some manufacturers 
utilized feminine announcers, whose 
trilling trebles could be heard extoll- 
ing the mechanical virtues of their 
sponsor’s car or, in the case of Plym- 
outh, the harmonious colors of the 
upholstery and interior trim. 

The experimental autos are, for the 
most part, low and rounded. Some 
of them present an ugly, scoop-like 
grill similar to the air intake of a jet 
engine. This, apparently, is consid- 
ered ultra-modern. The conventional 
models, on the other hand, seem to be 
following Ford’s styling and are get- 
ting more box-like. While retaining 
the massive chrome trim and sweep- 
ing bumpers introduced in the post- 
war era, their fenders have been 
raised—in most instances running 
horizontally to the rear of the car— 
and their front profiles have been 
squared away. 

Auto design seems to be turning 
full circle. In a few years, we may 
see a return to the classic, square 
lines of the prewar Packard, the 


Rolls-Royce . . . and the Model A. 





E HAVE HAD nine trials of 
encane under the Smith 
Act; the number of defendants has 
been in the neighborhood of seventy- 
five. I have followed only four of 
the trials with any degree of care. 
I attended the two mass trials in 
New York. The Detroit trial, with 
five defendants, was pretty well re- 
ported to me_ by Michigan 
friends. And now I arm being kept 
up to date on what is happening to 


my 


the six who are under indictment in 
St. Louis. 

The other day, I suggested to one 
of the boys in our office that we 
should say something about what is 
going on in St. Louis. He sneered: 
“Ah! What’s the use? It’s nothing 
but the same old story.” Then, sud- 
denly, it struck me. There is the 
story. All of these trials 
monotonously alike that you can 
jump from the record of one to that 
of another without consciousness of 


are so 


change. 

They are not remarkable people, 
these American Communists; they 
are not notable for their talents, vir- 
tues or vices. When you watch them 
and listen to them, they seem like 
very simple, conscientious and or- 
dinary little folks. As _ politicians 
they have been failures; as econom- 
ists they do not make the lowest 
grade; as social prophets they hardly 
come up to the level of the nearest 
crystal-gazer; as historians they are 
not serious contenders. It is only as 
actors that they achieve any sort of 
distinction. 

No matter when or where these 
people are tried, they speak the same 


THE HOME FRONT 






By William E. Bohn 


Communists 
As Actors 


lines. I must confess that they put 
them over with an appearance of 
conviction. James Forest, Chairman 
of the Communist party of Missouri, 
made a typical statement to the jury 
in the St. Louis case: This is a work- 
ing-class party. It represents the poor 
farmers and Negroes. It is in the 
American tradition. You are trying 
ideas. This capitalist system must 
break down. And so on and on. I 
heard the same words at the New 
York trials. 

These people live in a dream 
world, and in their statements they 
are acting out parts that fit the world 
of fantasy and have no relation to 
They can look out of the 
windows in any of their courtrooms 


reality. 


and see proof of cur prosperity, but 
they continue to telk about the poor 
American workers and farmers who 
They know that 


American Negroes are rapidly in- 


need their help. 


creasing in wealth and influence, but 
they continue to repeat the lines 
about how they are oppressed and 
how much they need Communist 
help. 

The dwindling size and influence 
of the Communist party must strain 
the faith of its members. Neverthe- 
less, they continue to pretend that 
their activities influence Congress 
and even the Supreme Court. They 
often seem like the poor lunatic who 
imagines himself Napoleon or George 
Washington. 

This hallucination has two sup- 
ports. The first is the theory of 
These people 
whom I have seen at the various 
trials are not scholars; few of them 


Marxism-Leninism. 


have seen the inside of a university, 
They have no means of checking on 
This Forest 
made the conventional statement in 
St. Louis: “Marxism-Leninism gave 
me the key to acquiring understand. 


social theories. man 


ing as well as a guide to meeting the 
most urgent problems of the day.” 
In the story of his life, there is not 
a word to indicate that he carried on 
any studies beyond the high-school 
level. He believes in these Marxian 
theories the way some people hbe- 
lieve in witchcraft. It is a sort of 
voodooism. 

The other pillar of this American 
Communist faith is the U.S.S.R. A 
country entirely different from ours 
had a “revolution.” As a result of 
this sudden overturn, a strange form 


of organization was forced upon a | 
populous and powerful land. Because | 
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this happened in far-off Russia, the | 
Communists jump to the belief that | 


the same thing is bound to happen 
in America. This belief is grotesque, 
fantastic, completely without founda- 


tion. But men and women are going | 


to jail—or even to the electric chair 
—because they act upon it. 
All this 


may seem 


ridiculous— | 


these faithful little people saying = 
over and over their well-learned lines | 
and meeting the fates allotted to them | 


by the courts. Some of them do not ig 
believe what they say; they were | 
swept into the Communist wave by | 


the Great Depression. They swore 
their allegiance and tied themselves 
in so tight that they cannot pull 
themselves free. Whatever they learn 
or think, they must play their parts 
to the end. 

Others really believe in the parts 
written out for them. They are cer- 
tain that the world will go as their 
great leaders have foretold. They 
actually think that, in keeping this 
tiny, ramshackle Communist party 


alive, they are providing for the fu 


ture liberation of farmers and work- 
ers and, especially, oppressed Ne 
groes. The Rosenbergs believed this 


with such utter devotion that they! 


went to their deaths rather than fo 
swear it. 
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KHRUSHCHEV vs. MALENKOV? 


Ambitious Communist party secretary may be elbowing Premier out of power 


A NEW FALLING-OUT among the 
oligarchs who today rule the 
Soviet Union may be in the offing. 
Last summer, Premier Georgi M. 
Malenkov successfully defeated the 
challenge of MVD chief Lavrenti P. 
Beria. Now a new and perhaps more 
formidable adversary, 
party secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
seems to be bidding for power. 
Khrushchev has clearly been gain- 
ing in prominence. In the past seven 
months, he has made six major 
speeches or 
phases of Soviet agriculture: on ani- 
mal husbandry (September 3), on 
the machine-tractor stations (January 
28), on the state farms (February 
5), on “advanced” workers in agri- 
culture (February 15), on grain de- 
(February 23) and on 
reclamation and development of vir- 
gin soil (February 22 and March 
6). He was also given the important 
honor of introducing the principal 
speaker at the Bolshoi Theater cere- 
monies last January 21, the thirtieth 
anniversary of Lenin’s death. 
Khrushchev’s February 23 report 
to the plenum of the Communist 
party clearly reflected his enhanced 


Communist 


reports on various 


ficiencies 
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By Mark Vishniak 


Associate Editor, “Time” 


position in the Soviet hierarchy, Its 
contents were highly significant, in- 
cluding a number of startling revel- 
ations on Soviet agriculture. More 
important for our purposes here, 
however, was the tone of the report. 
It was that of a schoolmaster lectur- 
ing unruly pupils: 


“The reclamation of new lands 
must not be limited to the western 
areas of the country. .. . Work on 
draining marshy land and de- 
veloping water meadows is still 
badly organized. . . . The Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Ministry 
of State Farms must correct these 
mistakes, .. . The State Planning 
Commission and the Ministry of 
the Foodstuffs Industry must pro- 
vide for an increase in the work 
capacity of sugar refineries. .. . 
It is necessary to point out that 
shortcomings and mistakes in 
questions of planning are being 
eliminated very slowly. . . . The 
heads of the U.S.S.R. Ministry 
of State Farms and its local or- 
gans are not taking measures to 
eliminate the defects.” 


After this more or less academic 


criticism, Khrushchev goes on to 
mention names in a blunt manner: 


“Whose fault is this? The head 
of the state farms for a long time 
was Comrade Skvortsov. . . . 
Confidence was placed in Comrade 
Skvortsov, but he proved a poor 
organizer and a_ shortsighted 
worker. . . . Comrade Skvortsov 
will hardly enjoy such confidence 
again in the future. It is extremely 
doubtful whether he is capable, 
as First Deputy Minister of State 
Farms, of remedying the situa- 
HON: .. =; 

“A considerable amount of 
blame for mistakes in planning 
lies with Comrade Demidov, De- 
puty Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, in charge 
of agricultural questions, and 
Comrade Dmitriev, former head 
of the Department of Agricultural 
Planning of the U.S.S.R. State 
Planning Commission. . . . Com- 
rade Demidov and _ particularly 
Comrade Dmitriev victimized peo- 
ple who raised their voices against 
incorrect planning and proposed 
altering the structure of arable 
acreage. It is doubtful whether 
Comrade Demidov will be able, 
while working in the State Plan- 
ning Commission, to correct his 
mistakes. Reference should be 
made to the incorrect conduct of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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KHRUSHCHEY coxnsveo 


Comrade Benediktov, the Minister 

of Agriculture. . . . Apparently, he 

became engulfed in bureaucracy. 

The blame for these mistakes lies 

to a still greater extent with Com- 

rade Kozlov, the U.S.S.R. Minister 
of State Farms.” 

Khrushchev is speaking here as 
First Secretary of the Communist 
Yet, curiously, he attacks 
members of the Council of Ministers 
headed by Premier Malenkov (who is 
also, incidentally, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Party). Khrushchev 
has no formal authority to control 


party. 


and correct Soviet ministers. His 





the following day, Pravda itself “un- 
masks” Lysenko. He has himself ap- 
pointed head of the Soviet CP dele- 
gation to the Polish party congress, 
and the entire Polish Politburo 
journeys to the frontier to greet him. 
(This never happened when Zhda- 
nov, Bulganin, Malenkov, Voroshilov 
and others headed similar delegations 
to Eastern Europe.) 

In the March 5 issue of Trud, 
organ of the Soviet trade unions, a 
certain Comrade Zelenov 
Stalin on the anniversary of his 


praised 


death. In the course of the article, 





zakhstan, Georgian and Azerbai- 
janian Soviet Republics. This is an 
obvious move to put his supporters 
in key positions throughout the 
U.S.S.R. Malenkov made a similar 
move last December 19 when he ap- 
pointed five new Vice Chairmen of 
his Council of Ministers—Saburov, 
Malyshev, Pervukhin, Kosygin and 
Tevosyan—all of them technicians 
and engineers like Malenkov himself 
and long his “comrades-in-arms.” 
But this is the only effective counter- 
step Malenkov has taken. 

Why is Malenkov so passive, or 


Tho 


ne) 
i 
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DESPITE CHANGES IN KREMLIN LEADERSHIP, SOVIET FARM POLICY HAS BEEN AN UNMITIGATED DISASTER 


present behavior signals a return to 
the relationship between Party and 
Government that prevailed before 
May 6, 1941, when Stalin had him- 
self designated Premier. Previously, 
Molotov had been the nominal head 
of the Government, and Stalin, as 
First Secretary of the Party, had 
ruled the Soviet Union without ac- 
tually holding a governmental post. 

\ similar situation may be in the 
making now as Khrushchev advances 
steadily in power. He upbraids men 
who are not even his own subordi- 
nates. He makes an implied criticism 
of Trofim D. Lysenko (whose climb 
to scientific pre-eminence six years 
ago was generally associated with 
the rise of Malenkov and the fall of 
his rival, Andrei A. Zhdanov). and, 


12 





he wrote: “{ During the war,] Stalin 
was placed at the head of the armed 
forces of the Soviet state. The Central 
Committee of the Party assigned N. 
A. Bulganin, A. A. Zhdanov, A. S. 
Shcherbakov, N. S. Khrushchev and 
other members of the CC directly to 
military work.” The actual driving 
force of this wartime State Defense 
Committee was Malenkov; yet, here 
we find him relegated to the name- 
less “other members of the CC,” 
while Khrushchev is mentioned! 
The gathering struggle between 
and Malenkoy is_in- 
other recent 
ments. In his capacity as First Secre- 
tary of the Party, Khrushchev has 
replaced the Party secretaries in the 
Russian, Ukrainian, Moldavian, Ka- 


Khrushchev 


dicated by develop- 


tolerant, toward Khrushchev, who 
has so provocatively exceeded his 
competence and jurisdiction? It is 
hard to say. Perhaps, however, the 
farm crisis in the Soviet Union is 
so serious that, the deeper Khrush- 
chev is involved in it, the 
politically vulnerable he becomes; 
Malenkov may just be waiting for 
Khrushchev to overextend himself. 

Nevertheless, it is not necessary 
to predict the outcome of the Malen- 
kov-Khrushchev rivalry to recognize 
that it exists. Each day’s reports 
from the Soviet Union confirm the 
rivalry; and, because rule by du- 
umvirate has never lasted long in 
history, it is reasonable to expect 
more spectacular developments in the 
future. 


more 
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The recent Travancore-Cochin 
election resulted in a coalition 


designed to stop the Communists 


New Deut 
SIGNIFICANT political experiment 
A is under way in the South In- 
dian state of Travancore-Cochin, 
where India’s first Socialist govern- 
ment has come into being. The spec- 
tacle of a party that holds only 19 
seats in a 118-seat legislature forming 
its own government and attempting to 
implement its election pledges is 
unique in itself. More important, 
however, this development in Con- 
gress party-dominated India gives 
the Socialist party its first real chance 
to put its program before the people. 
Two Indian  states—Travancore- 
Cochin in the south and the Patiala 
and Kast Punjab States Union 
(PEPSU) in the north—went to the 
polls in February after two years of 
political instability following the gen- 
eral elections of December 1951. No 
party or group of parties strong 
enough to form a stable government 
had emerged in either state in 1951, 
and constantly shifting patchwork 
alliances were necessary to prevent a 
complete breakdown. 
Travancore-Cochin, which stretches 
along the southwestern coast of In- 
dia, was created through the merger 
of two former princely states. It is 
probably the largest single area in 
the country to come under the influ- 
ence of Catholic missionaries. who 
have been there for over a century. 
Besides increasing the literacy rate, 
clerical influence led to large-scale 
conversions; today, 39 per cent of 
Travancore-Cochin’s 10 million peo- 
ple are Christians, most of them 
Catholic. 


Travancore was, in a sense, a 
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By G. S. Bhargava 


theocratic state before its integration 
into the secular Indian Union, for 
its de jure Head of State was a 
Hindu Lord Padmanabha, 
whose trustee was the Maharajah 
(the present Rajpramukh, or Head 
of State, of Travancore-Cochin). The 
Palace naturally made every effort to 
stem the tide of Catholic proselytiz- 
ing, thereby alienating the clergy. As 


deity, 


a result, the popular movement on 
behalf of responsible government in 
the state received wholehearted sup- 
port from the Church—an unusual 
phenomenon in India, where organ- 
ized religion generally plays no part 
in politics. 

After the formation of Travancore- 
Cochin as part of the Indian Union 
and the establishment of a Congress- 
party government there, religion and 
politics seemed to part company. 
Within the Congress party, however, 
Christians gained supremacy over 
the Hindu elements; and the devout 
Hindu, Pattom Thanu Pillai, now 
Socialist Prime Minister of Travan- 
core-Cochin, headed the first 
Congress ministry in 1947, was el- 
bowed out of the party. 

Until recently, Catholics as a body 
ceased to play an active role in state 
politics, though they retained the 
upper hand in the ruling party. The 
Congress party was badly mauled in 
the 1951 elections, winning only 44 
out of 108 seats. Though the Com- 
munist vote was no more than 16 
per cent, the Stalinists and their 
splinter-party allies together bagged 
32 seats and tried to form a govern- 
ment with the help of 8 Congress- 
party rebels (representatives of Tamil- 


who 


Indias First 


Socialist Regime 


speaking districts of Malayalam- 
speaking Travancore-Cochin who 


favor seceding to join other Tamil 
areas of South India in forming a 
common state). Had it not been for 
the strict neutrality maintained by 
the 12 Socialist members of the Leg- 
islature, the Communists would have 
won control of this strategic state 
with its rich thorium deposits. The 
Congress party succeeded in making 
peace with the rebels and kept pre- 
cariously in power until the middle 
of last year. Then they parted com- 
pany again and the Government fell. 
necessitating the February elections. 

The Communist gains in 1951 had 
alarmed the Catholic clergy more 
than the  Stalinists’ 
ponents. To avoid another division of 
the anti-Communist vote, possibly 
resulting in a minority Communist 
government, the clergy formed a so- 
called Anti-Communist Front. At 
first, the Front professed neutrality 
toward the non-Communist opposi- 
tion parties and confined itself to 
exposure of Communist tactics at 
home and abroad. Gradually, how- 


political op- 


ever, it became an exclusively Chris- 
tian and Congress-party organization, 
driving non-Christians into the leftist 
— chiefly the Communist — camp. 
Many politically conscious Christians 
also condemned the religious crusade 
which the Front was carrying on 
against Communism. 
During the recent 
Catholic archbishop directed his 
followers not to vote for any of the 
opposition parties, asserting that a 
moral issue was involved. The Sec- 
retary of the Socialist party, a Chris- 


election. a 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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tian, replied that efforts to defeat 
Communism with the weapon of 
religion had failed in overwhelming- 
ly Catholic France and Italy. He 
also asked whether the Church would 
excommunicate those who voted for 
the opposition. When Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru, during a tour of the state, 
was asked his opinion of this re- 
ligious “interference” in politics, he 
replied evasively that the clergy had 
as much right to participate in poli- 
tics as anyone else. This statement 
cost the Congress party a good many 
Hindu votes. 

The election results came as a 
shock to the Congress. With ten new 
seats added to the Legislature since 
1951 (one of them appointive), the 
increased its strength 
by only one seat to 45, or 14 short 


Congress 


of a majority. The Communists made 
no gains, but their allies, the largely 
Trotskyist Revolutionary Socialist 
party, rose from 4 to 9, while the 
Socialists went from 11 to 19. 

These results left the opposition 
parties in a quandary. To counter 
the Congress party’s alliance with 
the clergy, the Socialists had entered 
into a limited electoral coalition with 
the “United Front of Leftists” (com- 
posed of the Communist, Revolution- 
ary Socialist and Kerala Socialist 
parties). As I pointed out in the 
February 22 New LEADER, this was a 
correct strategy for preventing the 
Congress from returning to power 
with a mere plurality. But the Com- 
munists’ presence in the coalition 
made it dangerous. 

The Stalinists now tried to coax 
the Socialists into a coalition govern- 
ment, but the latter refused. The 
recent Allahabad party congress had 
made it clear that the rank-and-file 
would not countenance such an ar- 
rangement with either the Congress 
or the Communists. The Socialists 
countered with the proposal that the 
Communist bloc support them, but 
without actually participating, in 
forming a government. The Com- 
munists, determined to win power 
for themselves, turned down this 
plan. At last, the Congress, alive to 
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the danger a Communist government 
would represent for the entire coun- 
try, agreed to support a Socialist 
government. This assured the latter 
the backing of 64 of the 118 mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

The solution arrived at in Travan- 
core-Cochin may be the key to what 
is needed for all India: a broad 
agreement between the Socialist and 
Congress parties to provide the coun- 
try with progressive, efficient gov- 
ernment. The Congress by itself, 
dominated as it is by conservative 
financial barons, cannot meet the 
crying needs of the people; while 
the Socialists lack the resources to 
replace the Congress in power and 
take up the problems of social prog- 
ress and Communism. Hitherto, the 
Congress’s conservative leaders have 
seemed to fear the Communists less 
than the Socialists, regarding the 
latter as the real threat by virtue of 
their democratic character. Perhaps 
recent events in Travancore-Cochin 
represent a break with this potential- 
ly disastrous course. 

In the border state of PEPSU in 
the north, the Congress party has 
faced a different kind of challenge: 
the outcry against alleged Hindu 
domination raised by Sikh national- 
ists organized in the Akali party, who 
demanded a Punjabi linguistic state 
as the nucleus for an autonomous 
Sikh state. The general elections of 
1951-52 led to chronic political in- 
stability in PEPSU. First, the Con- 
gress, lacking a majority in the Leg- 
islature, formed a government with 
the tacit backing of the Communists 
and Akali splinter elements. Later, 
the Communists forged an alliance 
with the Akali feudal lords which put 
the latter in power. The Communists 
profited from the general confusion, 
meanwhile, to launch efforts to set 
up a “parallel government” in the 
villages of the interior. 

Like Travancore-Cochin, PEPSU 
was formed by the amalgamation of 
several former princely states. After 
integration into the Indian Union. 
the small private armies maintained 
by the various princes were disband- 


ed, leaving hundreds of these mer- 


cenaries without jobs. The Com. 
munists promptly recruited some for 
their campaign against the landlords 
and the custodians of law and order, 
while the feudal elements enlisted 
others to fight their class battles. With 
both sides poised for an armed show- 
down, utter chaos prevailed. The 
state constabulary could not cope 
with the situation, and, when the 
Akalis were in power, the authorities 
actually connived at lawlessness. 
Finally, New Delhi had to suspend 
the state constitution and rule the 
area directly for a year. 

Now, thanks to the smashing Con- 
gress victory in the February elec- 
tions, PEPSU has a Congress-party 
government backed by an absolute 
majority in the Legislature. The 
Akalis have been thoroughly van- 
quished as a political force. In order 
to score its victory, however, the 
Congress had to make common cause 
with the most reactionary feudal ele- 
ments, and it has taken into the party 
a number of former princely rulers 
who were previously pillars of the 
Akali movement. Moreover, the A kali 
left wing has fallen under complete 
Communist control. 

Nevertheless, the Communists are 
not pleased with the election results, 
even though they increased their 
strength from two to four seats. In 
the old, badly-divided Legislature, 
the two Communists often enjoyed a 
pivotal position. Now, however, with 
a strong Congress majority, they have 
little power to influence events. 

But all is still not well in PEPSU. 
It is hard to say how long the Con- 
gress party and its new-found feudal 
allies will continue to pull together. 
The influential Maharajah of Patiala. 
the Rajpramukh, has gained in 
power, with his kith and kin now 
sitting in the Legislature as Congress- 
party members. If the Congress at- 


tempts any significant social changes, | 
it will run athwart the disfavor of the © 
Rajpramukh and his allies. And if 7 


it goes slow on agrarian and other |~ 


reforms. the Communists will win 


a new lease on life. 
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_ DELINQUENCY 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


BEHIND THE CurTAIN 


Satellite youths are revolting against the Communists 


VIENNA 
EWSPAPERS in satellite countries, 
particularly | Czechoslovakia, 


Hungary and Poland, have been de- 
voting a great deal of space lately to 
the problem of controlling youth. 
The mere fact that the press is carry- 
ing on a youth-behavior program is 
an indication of how serious the situa- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain raust be. 
The younger generation, brought up 
under Communism as “perfect” citi- 
zens, used to be described in idyllic 
terms. Now, however, articles about 
this group center around such terms 
as “hooliganism,” “Bikinism” and 
“zoot-suit boys.” 

By attaching foreign labels to the 
shenanigans of their own youth, Com- 
munist leaders hope to convince 
people at home and abroad that pres- 
sent difficulties are a result of foreign 
influence. But the world is fully 
aware of the indoctrination program 
their boys and girls are subjected 
to almost from birth. No one could 
possibly believe that a stray broad- 
cast or modern dance tune, heard 
over the usually jammed Voice of 
America, is so effective that it undoes 
Communism’s spadework and _pro- 
duces a wave of hooliganism. Indeed, 
only two credible explanations can 
be given for this Iron Curtain youth 
problem: Either the Communist edu- 
cational system produces hooligans, 
or they are the result of a revolt 
against the system’s incessant pound- 
ing. 

Which of these explanations is the 
correct one? The answer to this ques- 
tion can be found in the official party 
newspapers of various satellite coun- 
tries. On February 2, for example. 
the Trybuna Robotnicza of Poland 
carried this story about young ruf- 
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fians under the headline, “From 
Samba to the Gallows”: 

“The causes of this behavior are 
to be found in a phenomenon which 
we usually call ‘Bikinism’ and ‘hooli- 
ganism,’ now so widespread that it 
has become a plague. It extends from 
monkey haircuts to pistol and knife, 
and from the daily bottle of spirits 
to armed attacks on persons and 
business, and finally from the samba 
and boogie-woogie to prison and the 
gallows . . . . The accused rejected 
the fine schools and books at their 
disposal in favor of drunkenness and 
a wild life.” 

On February 7, the Polish Home 
Service, in a Warsaw broadcast en- 
titled “The Hooligans Must Be Li- 
quidated,” declared: 

“Hooliganism has become a prob- 
lem which calls for immediate coun- 
termeasures . . . . The campaign 
against the zoot-suit boys has di- 
verted attention from the sources of 
hooliganism. Many young boys can- 
not differentiate between good and 
evil. Faced with all the state-provided 
opportunities for advancement, they 
prefer to indulge in alcoholism and 
hooliganism .. . . The various rights 
accorded to youth make young boys 
feel they can do anything they want. 
They ignore the advice of parents, 
teachers and foremen .... In work- 
ers’ hostels, little attention is paid to 
youth welfare—even the flies there 
die of boredom .... The public must 
be aroused to fight hooliganism.” 

This broadcast, designed for home 
consumption, virtually admits that 
the rowdyism alarming rulers in Pol- 
and, Czechoslovakia and Hungary is 
a direct result of Communist teach- 
ing, Communist neglect and Commu- 


nist destruction of the parents’ 





authority. Even the argument that de- 
linquency among Polish youths 15 to 
20 years old is a result of the Ger- 
man occupation is unconvincing. The 
Communists have had nine years to 
correct this. A more accurate ap- 
praisal of “the youth problem” ap- 
peared in the Nova Kuttara of 
December 6: 

“We have shown no concern for 
the individual . . . . The wrong con- 
ceptions are fundamentally our fault 
.. .. There are no instructions for 
vigilance regarding the conditions 
under which ‘Bikinism’ influences 
youth,” 

Concerning similar demoralization 
among the youth of Hungary, the 
Communist Youth organ Szabad 
Ifjusag admitted on September 13: 

“We recruited ‘tractor girls’ but 
tolerated their being treated out- 
rageously. We have been indifferent 
to the barbaric and scandalous con- 
ditions in workers’ clubs. There must 
be an end to empty dogma and auto- 
matic slogans instead of youth edu- 
cation.” 

Newspapers like Rumania’s Gazeta 
Invatamantului and Czechoslovakia’s 
Svobodne Slovo have been carrying 
similar stories. And a young refugee 
who reached Vienna reported: 

“Youth in Czechoslovakia stands 


- largely aloof from Communism. The 


fashion in dress for boys and girls 
is anything which annoys the party 
. Not only are children encour- 
aged to spy on their parents, but 
teachers are forced to report any 
comments the children may inno- 
cently make among themselves in 
school on their parents’ views... . 
Because some girls scrawled ‘Don’t 
be silly’ on a poster headed ‘Prole- 
tarians, awake,’ the whole class was 
subjected to prolonged police investi- 
gation... . Older girls break down 
on the long night shifts and bitterly 
resent compulsory military training. 
Only one Pioneer [Young Commu- 
nist] in ten is a real Communist.” 
Obviously, the hooliganism now 
sweeping through the satellite coun- 
tries represents a revolt against the 
merciless Communist system. 








By Norbert Muhlen 


Adenauer 





and After 


Is the cooperative Germany he symbolizes 


a permanent reality or a passing phase? 





W"™ GERMANY today is the lengthened shadow of 
a man—Konrad Adenauer. The German chapter 
st'll being written—the Adenauer era, which began in 
1949—seems to have its one-man leadership in common 
with the preceding chapter, the Hitler era. But Aden. 
auer acts within the checks and balances of a republican 





constitution; since he is variously limited by a free | 
press, a freely elected legislature and an independent 
judiciary, he embodies the temper and aspirations of | 
the majority of his people far more closely than his pre. | 
decessor. Nevertheless, one cannot understand present-day | 
West Germany unless one understands the character of 
its leader. 

Comparison with Hitler reveals some of Adenauer’s 
most important personality traits. Hitler tried to create 
the image of an utterly lonely man, towering above com- 
mon life and human love relations; Adenauer is a de- | 
voted family man. Hitler denounced his father as a petty | 
tyrant and despised his origins (he did not even stop | 
in his own native town the only time he passed through | 
it, en route to Vienna); Adenauer says he owes his [ 
best qualities (patience and perseverance) to his father, 7 





and likes to point to the modest house on Bonn’s | 





Kasernenstrasse where his grandfather ran a_ small 7 
bakery. Hitler’s hobby was drawing grandiose blueprints 
of new buildings and cities; Adenauer cultivates roses. 





Hitler suffered from insomnia and a number of other . 
ills, for which he was treated by quack doctors; Aden- | 





auer, now almost 80, enjoys perfect health. 





















In public, Hitler shouted, thundered, wept before his " ODIs 
audiences; Adenauer is soft-spoken and matter-of-fact. 7 
Hitler felt at home as the hero of hysterical mass meet- : been 
ings; Adenauer seems ill at ease with crowds, and prefers |) ™4" 
talking with individuals or small groups. Hitler’s public | and 
performances were frighteningly unforgettable, Aden- | The 
auer’s colorless, almost dull. Hitler created and utilized | baa 
slogans in quantity; Adenauer has hardly created a) “®4¥ 
single “quotable quote.” Hitler was a lumpen-intellectual theit 
who waded through murky ideas and grandiloquent — 
theories: Adenauer is little interested in, and rather divic 
skeptical of, ideologies. Hitler during his life had been days 
a soldier. manual worker, artist and bum; Adenauer pre-| 
spent almost his entire career as a municipal official in Bi 
Cologne. What Adenauer incarnates, and what has be- old 
come the ruling temper of his country, is middle-class re — 4" 
spectability, a sharp contrast to Hitler’s desperate demor- mani 
ism. Hitler’s murderous extremes have been succeeded bi glory 
Adenauer’s juste milieu. Seas 

The contrast between the two men reflects the contrast hope 
ing eras in which they governed. The Germans in 1947 “T 
were disenchanted by their experience with dictatorship. Chil 
its drunken dreams of glory, its revolutionary nationalist belie 
lusts, its contempt for human rights. The tension hai wild, 

__— takin 
NorBERT MUHLEN, author of The Return of Germany} orde: 
has contributed to the Reporter and the Reader’s Digest.) do r 
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: been dissipated by defeat, disgrace, fatigue; the Ger- 
teas i mans resolved to be sober, respectable and hard-working, 
bic and to tend strictly to their own private, everyday lives. 
“= ; These resolutions, made in the days of the national hang- 
zed) OVer, remained valid German rules of conduct in the sub- 
| a). sequent years of recovery and reconstruction. In fact, 
ual their new contentment showed most Germans that, if dic- 
= tatorship and war bore bitter fruit, peacefulness and in- 
her dividual liberty paid rich rewards. Homesick for the old 
ais days before the dictatorship, they set out to restore the 
uer| Pre-Hitler past, which Adenauer seemed to personify. 
re But, ironically enough, in order to restore the good 
be. Old ways Adenauer had to promote a revolutionary pro- 
ye tam, European integration, and take the lead in dis- 
ion +Mantling the old nationalism. Fed up with conquest, 
1 by glory and heroics, faced with a serious challenge to its 


peace and prosperity, postwar Germany fastened its 
hopes on the Adenauer program. 

“In the presence of this stubborn old man,” Marquis 
Childs wrote after a talk with Adenauer, “one can almost 
believe that the transition is being effected between the 
wild, demonic Germany of the past and a new Germany 
taking its place within a framework of European law and 
order.” Mr. Childs said “almost believe”; deeper fears 
do remain. For while Adenauer has slowly come to be 
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DISENCHANTED BY THEIR EXPERIENCE WITH DICTATORSHIP, THE GERMANS IN 1945 MADE NEW RESOLUTIONS 


accepted as a devoted and sincere partisan of the Western 
world, misgivings about the German nation still are 
strong. Does Adenauer represent more than a passing 
episode (like Stresemann) in German history? After he 
is gone, will his people follow new ideas and programs 
again? No contemporary evidence motivates these specu- 
lations; rather, it is the memory of the past chapter 
which closed only nine years ago. 

If most Germans today take the big change of this 
decade so much for granted that they think too little 
about the Hitler past, many Westerners are still so pre- 
occupied with the past that they do not recognize the 
big change which has taken place. There are many rea- 
sons for this. The past was so horrible, so traumatic, so 
spectacular: the Adenauer present seems so modest and 
tepid that it does not register with many people. Others 
had for so long identified the German people with the 
Nazi regime (maintained by force) that they cannot 
bring themselves to identify Germany now with the 
Adenauer Government (supported by consent). Or else 
it is said that Adenauer is just another Fuehrer, strong 
men being what the Germans supposedly crave. This 
argument is generally based on the smashing electoral 
victory won by the Adenauer coalition last September: 
rather than compare this to the Roosevelt landslide of 
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ADENAUER CONTINUED 


1936 or the Eisenhower triumph of 1952, some observ- 
ers instinctively conjure up Hitler’s ghost to show the 
election as an anti-democratic trend. (On the other hand, 
many of the same observers cite French and Italian 
failure to form stable governments as evidence of demo- 
cratic weakness. ) 

There should be no question that the majority of Ger- 
mans hope for the success of Adenauer’s program of 
Western integration and defense; they have shown their 
approval by their votes, Will they continue endorsing it? 
The answer is yes, if—and this is a big “if’—the pro- 
gram continues to satisfy their needs and aspirations. 
One main reason most Germans approve the Adenauer 
policies is to be found in their pocketbooks; the great 
majority of Germans were better off in 1953 than in the 
past, and the prospects for the future looked even 
brighter. Given a serious new economic setback, with 
all the frustration and hopelessness it would create, new 
leaders and programs very different from Adenauer’s 
would find followers which they have not been able to 
find till now. 

Likewise, Adenauer’s program of West German in- 
tegration with the Western community might lose sup- 
port if the NATO powers rejected Germany as a partner. 
A great sense of let-down would overcome many who to- 
day set all their hopes on a united Europe. The sorry 
fact is that bitter French or British opposition to Ger- 
many tends to alienate Germans from Western unity. 
Even in the last year, a change in German attitudes has 
been perceptible as a result of the opposition to EDC 
in France and, to a lesser extent, in England. 

Will history now repeat itself? One cause of the break- 
down of the Weimar Republic was the fact that the West. 
under French pressure, denied it equal partnership: 
Western concessions to German democracy during the 
1920s were too little, too late and often accompanied by 
pinpricks. Then, ironically and tragically, the West 
swiftly granted to the hostile Nazi bullies what they had 
steadfastly refused to friendly and reasonable German 
democrats. 

Today’s Western opposition to German participation in 





ON OUR METAL 


Cast-iron hardware is being replaced by brass on all major 
entrances of the Pentagon.—News item. 


Brass hats, and now brass handles, too? 

And very likely still not through? 
There’s hope we'll get, 

By dint of coming to the ending 

Of dreams and schemes and ways of spending, 
To brass tacks yet. 


—Richard Armour 








EDC and other natural German desires recalls the first 
act of the past tragedy. If the Germans are made to feel 
unwanted again, it should surprise nobody if they again e 
turn from the path they now follow under Adenauer, | 
Understandable as French anxieties are, they may yet b 
help bring about what France fears most—namely, a new E 
German temper which shuns collaboration with the © 
Western community. Today, true enough, there is prac. 
tically no evidence of a German turn away from the 
West; but, in the years ahead, such a turn would become 
more possible in proportion as the West denies Germany 


just and equal partnership. i C 


ern: 





Bese, 
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Compared with this, the issue of German reunification ~ 
is a subordinate one; the West Germans now seem will. | 
ing to sacrifice their Eastern brothers for the time being | 
if they themselves can become partners of the West. | 
Why, then, do Soviet strategists continue to dangle the | 
prize of German unity (at the cost of German participa. 
tion in an integrated Western Europe) before German | 
eyes, and why do they continue trying to dissuade the have 






other Western European peoples from accepting Germany | ™ont 
in the European community? The answer is that they 
are operating on a long-term basis. They are shrewdly — 
preparing for the day when the German sense of dis bad. 










appointment and rejection has reached the point where ~ Spaii 
the people would be ripe for a new leadership untainted from 
by, if not opposed to, Adenauer’s commitment to the | woul 
West. And, with the spiritually exhausted, economically — vivec 
ambitious, materialist and quietistic state which is likely ~ vitali 
to continue in Germany for some years to come, a pro- : tees 
gram of neutralism would seem to be more probable ~ Th 
than one of nationalism. Yet, this neutralism would, in| greet 
practice, be directed against the West, whose defense | by tl 
concept it would shatter. If a European Defense Com | Kee 
munity including both France and Germany is Amer-|” a 
ica’s best hope in Europe, the opposition to EDC would!” “8 
seem to promise most to the Kremlin in its long-range i .. 
struggle for the domination of Europe. : 
Yet, Germany today is fully aware of the Communist nie 
threat to her liberty and prosperity, and wants to defend 
herself against this threat. Furthermore, many Germans M 
have discovered that this threat endangers all of Westem th 
Europe, and not just Germany alone. This discovery in we 
turn has stimulated among Germans a sense of the com: wl 
mon Western cause and an identification with the com- a 
mon Western values—an important and promising change pea 
from the past. I are 
And it is also true that present-day Germany’s spiritual iat 
exhaustion, materialism and quietism have made her ~ thet 
condition more similar to the other nations of Westem)” 4, 
Europe than ever before. And so Germany is still wil” Spe 
ing to bind herself to the West—if the West is capable” ond 
of binding itself to Germany. Only if such a union doe) jy , 





take place, I believe, can Adenauer’s Germany survive oul 
Without such a union, freedom in Europe cannot lon! disap 
survive either. “inde 
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tion : CO LD WAR By Richard Mowrer 


will. 


eing | 

Vest. | 

the © MApRID 
vipa | i FRANCO, Spain’s relations 
man | with Great Britain and France 
the have never been cordial. In the six 
_ months which have followed the sign- 
they ing of the alliance with the United 
wdly | States, they have become downright 
dis | bad. Is this deterioration related to 
hese _ Spain’s new-found strength deriving 
ntel'. ftom partnership with America? It 
the _ would seem so, judging from the re- 
sally Vived self-assurance and aggressive 
kely Vitality manifested in official quar- 
pro- » ters since last September 26. 

able. The signing of the alliance was 
1, in greeted with unconcealed jubilation 
enst Ee by the regime, which now emerged 
» intact and triumphant from a difficult 





any | 








a te postwar period marked by world 
ould i ostracism and economic isolation. 
ail al Falangist leader Eugenio Montes gave 
_ the measure of pro-Franco exuber- 
injt ee aNCe when, facing a blue-shirted au- 
fend dience, he exulted: 
we “After the fall of Hitler and 
Mussolini, it was predicted abroad 
stern that before long ‘the third man’ 
y in would also disappear, but those 
com: who said this underestimated 
seal Franco and the reality of Spain.” 
ih The Government-controlled press 
_ emphasized that “the world is mov- 
tual | ing toward those concepts from which 


mi we have never deviated” and insisted 





= that, in reaching the bases deal with 
democratic 





America, authoritarian 
Spain had made no ideological con- 
cessions. (Just recently, on March 
14, the Falangist paper Arriba lab- 
| ored the point when it lamented the 
disappearance of the Hitler-created 


“independent Slovakia” of 1939 and 
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Spanish dictator baits France and Britain 


:|FRANCO’S PRIVATE 


described the postwar Benes Gov- 
ernment as “that monstrous Judeo- 
Masonic entity.”) 

Addressing 150,000  Falangists 
massed in Madrid’s Chamartin soc- 
cer stadium last October 29, General 
Franco declared that “the world 
situation and the vicious campaign 
which Soviet-inspired foreign con- 
spirators directed against Spain 
made it advisable to work in silence 
and to avoid acts which could be 
exploited by the malice of our ene- 
mies abroad.” But now, he implied, 
Spain would go forward to new 
triumphs. 

Within a few weeks, the constant 
campaign for the return of Gibraltar 
to Spain had been fanned to brighter 
flame by the press and radio. The 
London announcement that Queen 
Elizabeth would visit the 250-year-old 
British possession in May added fuel 
to the fire. In January, agitation 
reached a degree of violence never 
attained before and culminated in 
the stoning and mobbing of the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Madrid and of Brit- 
ish property in Seville, Granada, 
Valencia and Malaga. 

On another front, General Franco 
opened a carefully prepared diplo- 
matic offensive against France. In 
August, the French had exiled Sultan 
Mohammed V of Morocco without 
consulting Spain, co-protector of that 
nation. This gave Franco an opening 
which he now proceeded to exploit 
to increase his prestige among the 
Arab states at the expense of France. 

A “Loyalty Day” rally was staged 






FRANCO: IMPATIENT 'MACAULEY'? 


near Tetuan, at which Moroccan 
notables, assembled from 
parts of the Spanish protectorate, de- 
clared that they rejected the authority 
of the new Sultan in the French zone, 
Muley Arafa. This was followed by 
a sustained press and radio campaign 
denouncing French policy in Mo- 
rocco. Then a select group of native 
dignitaries, headed by Grand Vizier 
Sidi Ahmed ben Abd-el-Krim el Had- 
dad, traveled to Madrid to see Franco. 
The Caudillo greeted them with these 
words: 

“It is not surprising that, once 
the political basis of the protecto- 
rate had been broken by the vio- 
lent action of France, you should 
raise your lament and your pro- 
test.” 

The French, who had tried hard to 
improve relations with Spain by such 


various 


acts as proposing Spanish member- 
ship in UNESCO and supporting 


Spanish demands for a greater share 
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FRANCO. cosnsceo 


in the administration of the inter- 
national area of Tangier, were under- 
standably furious. 

The British, too, began to show 
their annoyance over the Gibraltar 
agitation. Three days after the first 
American arms shipment arrived at 
Cartagena, Laborite MP Phillip Noel- 
Baker put this question to Parlia- 
ment: “Can the Under-Secretary [for 
Foreign Affairs] say against whom it 
is thought that General Franco will 
require these tanks? Is it against us 
at Gibraltar, against the Spanish 
people, or the French in Morocco?” 

One week later, the United States 
tactfully and in a roundabout way 
tried to get Spain to call off its agi- 
tation against the British and French. 
The American Ambassador, James 
Clement Dunn, read a_ carefully 
worded speech. It was mostly about 
the aid program, but at the end came 
a reference to the Communist danger 
confronting the world and the im- 
portance of maintaining unity in the 
West. “It is with encouragement,” 
Dunn said, “that we have witnessed 
the unity so notably displayed by 
the United States, Great Britain and 









France at the recent meeting in Ber- 
lin—a unity which held fast despite 
diversionary tactics which sought to 
divide and play off one against the 
other.” 

This seemingly innocuous remark 
was understood here for what it was 
—-a reminder to Spain that Britain 
and France are our allies, not our 
enemies—for, although the speech got 





IN COMING ISSUES 


Here are some of the features that will appear in forthcoming issues of 


Tue New Leaner: 


@ Next week, Sidney Hook turns his attention to a prominent educational 
theorist, in an article entitled “Robert Hutchins Rides Again.” 
@ Chester Bowles, recently criticized by Bruno Shaw for his analysis of 


China policy, replies to his critic. 
@ The American Indian 





and the Administration’s proposals regarding 


him—are the subject of a full-length report by W. V. Eckardt. 

@ Ellen Wilson, the pseudonym of a former U. S. Government employe, 
tells how “I Was a Security Risk,” a tragic tale of our time. 

e@ “Who Is the Enemy?” is the title of a provocative essay on Western 


policy by philosopher George A. Catlin. 


@ Ahmed Emin Yalman, educator and journalist, bows in as our corre- 
spondent in Istanbul by examining Turkish-American friendship. 

@ Robert J. Alexander examines the recent Caracas Inter-American Con- 
ference, and questions the claims that it was an unqualified success. 


e “Playing Politics with Economics’ 


Labor Department economist. 


is the theme of Theodore Lit, former 


@ “McCarthyism Is Madness,” says Milton R. Konvitz, explaining why in a 
thoughtful examination of the domestic anti-Communist fight. 

In addition, there will be our regular Naticnal Reports, as well as special 
reports from our correspondents abroad. And our annual Spring Book Number, 
which will appear May 10, will include contributions from Upton Sinclair, 
James T. Farrell, Robert Gorham Davis, Joseph Wood Krutch, Gregory Zil- 


boorg, Granville Hicks and others. 
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a big play in the papers, the sep. B publist 
tence quoted above was quietly cen: a detaile 
sored out of all the published texts his lat 
And, just as casually, the gentle} pret 
American hint was shrugged off a} tnd ge 
if it had never happened. D sssiitn 
The press campaign, particular Otis 
over Gibraltar, continued, highlightei ‘ Dur 
by an article in Arriba under the i eit 
signature of one “Macauley,” bey #4, 
lieved to be a Franco pseudonym) ;, Are 
“The case of Gibraltar is so grav closely 
that it goes beyond our frontiers. A other 1 
said “Macauley.” “Spain ha Gites 
stretched her patience to the limi) ical 
in dealing with Britain, [which, afte] | a 
the war,] in tacit agreement Ove Peron’ 
division of zones of influence, an7 Ther 
behind the back of the United States din 
handed half of Europe over | preen 
Russia.” mam 
A few days ago, a story came oll aes 
of Washington to the effect that the ri 
American Government had instructe'” balebe 
its Ambassador in Madrid to cautio | csiinet 
General Franco against his preset! s libass 
course. The reaction came by way This p 
the Spanish Embassy in Lisbo! : 
which denied that such a move hai “ 
been made; nor, it added, woul) 
Spain ever accept any meddling ! vee 
her foreign affairs. In Madrid, th dest; 
American Embassy warded off cor®® tine 
spondents’ queries with the words or 
“No comment.” The Caudillo’s col vA 
war on Britain and France goes on. sibl 
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| @ENSATIONAL new evidence has 
© gpbeen uncovered by an exiled 


» Argentine political leader concerning 









‘the wartime pro-Nazi activities of 


SSeS ae 


President Juan D. Perén. Former 


" Deputy Silvano Santander recently 
“e' published in Montevideo, Uruguay 
2 a : o, 
‘detailed evidence connecting Peron, 


his late wife Eva Duarte Peron and 


cel 


© many. 

During and after World War II, 
serious charges were made that the 
military leaders who seized power 
_ in Argentina on June 4, 1943 were 
closely associated with the Nazis and 
other European fascists. The United 
States Government formally made 
such charges in the Blue Book issued 


V aS , . . . 
anil Perén’s first Presidential campaign. 
ant me 

There was 


% 


never much doubt 
about the wartime affection of many 

Argentine militarists for the Axis 
a "powers. The famous statement issued 
| by the secret Grupo de Oficiales 


ates 


thea yyy 
ad /Unidos in May 1943, a few weeks 
vont before its principal leaders seized 


, control of Argentina, openly pro- 


esciiige y. re . 
Bi.” ‘claimed its sympathy for the Nazis. 


Pe 'This pronunciamento declared: 


haifa “Germany is making a titanic 

effort to unite the European con- 
tnent. The biggest and _best- 
equipped nation will guide the 
destinies of the newly-united con- 
tinent. That nation is Germany 
-»..In South America . . . it is 
our mission to make the leader- 
ship of Argentina not only pos- 
sible but indisputable . . . .” 
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A former Argentine official, now exiled in Uruguay, recently uncovered 


By Robert J. Alexander 





PRESIDENT PERON: PAID BY NAZIS 


After the war, Argentina became 
the chief refuge for European fas- 
cists, including many labeled by the 
> Among 
the more famous of them were Mus- 
solini’s son Vittorio; the last two 
secretaries of the Italian Fascist 
party, Eduardo Moroni and Carlo 
Scorza; Mussolini’s one-time Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, A. Muti; Ante 
Pavelic, Nazi puppet ruler of Croa- 
tia; Admiral Litzmann, commander 
of the Nazi Black Sea Fleet; Otto 
Skorzeny, notorious SS general; and 
Adolph Galland and Hans Ulrich 
Rudel, Luftwaffe aces. All efforts to 
get the Argentines to surrender any 
“war criminals” were futile. 

What is more, the peronista Gov- 
ernment frequently gave these fas- 
cists important posts. Eduardo Mor- 
oni was given a post in the Banco 
Central de la Republica Argentina. 
Galland and Rudel were given good 
positions in the Government-owned 


Allies as. “war criminals.’ 






: new and incontrovertible evidence of close ties between 


Peron and the Nazis 


Cordoba Motor Factory. Dr. H. 
Theis, a former Gestapo expert at 
“obtaining evidence,” is now a “tech- 
nical adviser” of the Argentine Fed- 
eral Police and is widely credited 
with inventing the “electric needle” 
which has gained rueful fame among 
oppositionists. 

These facts have been known for 
years, but they seem to have been 
forgotten by the governments which 
fought the Axis less than a decade 
ago. The United States has courted 
Perén off and on ever since he be- 
came President—even to the extent 
of lending him $125,000,000. In re- 
cent months, the Soviets have been 
trying to gain Peron’s favor. Only 
recently, they signed an important 
trade 
British have never had any official 
harsh words for Per6én, since they 
sorely need the wheat, corn and meat 
which Argentina produces. 

Now ex-Deputy Silvano Santander 
has produced new and incontrover- 
tible evidence of Per6én’s Axis con- 


agreement with him. The 


nections before, during and after 
World War II. In his little book, 
entitled Técnica de una Traicion 
(“Technique of a Betrayal”), San- 
tander makes two points: Perén and 
Evita worked with the principal 
Nazi espionage agents in Argentina 
during the war and accepted pay 
for their services. After the war, 
Perén’s Government gave refuge not 
only to Nazis and Fascists, but to 
their wealth, and again the Argentine 
President and his wife were paid for 
their services. 
Santander’s material was culled 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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PERON cosnxvz 


from Nazi Foreign Office records 
and from evidence which top-flight 
Nazis gave while being interrogated 
by Allied officials after the war. He 
spent several months in Berlin doing 
research, and his book, in addition to 
presenting translations of documents, 
contains photostatic copies of the 
most important ones. 

One of Santander’s damaging bits 
of evidence is the testimony of for- 
mer Nazi Ambassador to Argentina 
Edmund von Thermann. During 
questioning concerning certain checks 
made out “To the Bearer” by the 
German Embassy in June 1941, he 
identified four of them as follows: 

“Check No. 463801 of June 24, 
1941, for 250,000 pesos, signed, 
paid by me, as were all of the 
others, to Miguel Viancarlos” (at 
the time chief of detectives of the 
Argentine police) ; 

“Check No. 463803 of June 26, 
1941, for 33,600 pesos to Eva 
Duarte”: 

“Check No. 682114 of June 28, 
1941, for 50,000 pesos to General 
Carlos von der Becke” (later one 
of Perén’s most trusted Army lieu- 
tenants) ; 

“Check No. 682117 of June 30, 
1941, for 200,000 pesos to Colonel 
Juan Domingo Peron.” 

Von Thermann also testified that, 
a year earlier, a series of poker 
games had been held in the German 
Embassy. Players included various 
Argentine military, naval and Em- 
and they 
were always allowed to win. Some of 
the participants he were 
generals Ramirez and Farrell, the 


bassy officials, he said, 


named 


later of whom immediately preceded 
Perén as President of Argentina; 
Admiral Tessaire, now Vice Presi- 
dent of Argentina and President of 
the Partido peronista, and Peron. 
Civilian poker fans present included 
Carlos Ibarguren, extreme nationalist 
and chief attorney for the Banco de 
la Nacién Argentina, and Miguel 
Viancarlos. 

Peron, Evita and others were par- 
ticularly friendly with Captain Nie- 
buhr, 
chief in the German Embassy. Dur- 
ing the early years of World War II, 


naval attaché and espionage 
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Perén reported to him occasionally 
on the opinions and sentiments of 
Army personnel regarding the war’s 
outcome. Santander quotes Niebuhr’s 
report concerning Perén’s “irrevoc- 
able belief” 
in 1943. 

When the German espionage net 
got into difficulties, Peron and Eva 
Duarte came to the rescue. For in- 
stance, when German agent Gott- 
fried Sandstede was summoned be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies’ Anti- 
Argentine Activities Committee, they 
helped smuggle him out of the coun- 
try. Eva borrowed one of Perdén’s 
Army greatcoats, dressed the escap- 
ing Nazi agent in it, and helped 
him get past waiting police agents 
at the airport. 

The importance German espionage 
agents placed in Perén and _ his 
friends is shown by the fact that 
General von Faupel, chief of Nazi 


in German victory early 


operations in Latin America, visited 
Argentina a month before the Army’s 
coup d’état of June 4, 1943. He con- 
ferred with Colonel Perén, General 
von der Becke, ex-Governor of the 
State of Buenos Aires Manuel Fresco, 
and Carlos Ibarguren, among others. 
Even the German Ambassador did 
not know about von Faupel’s visit 
until some months after it occurred. 
Dr. Santander also cities the report 
to Niebuhr on Argentina’s June 4, 
1943 revolution by his successor, 
Otto Meynen, which sheds much light 
on the relations of the military group 
with the Nazis. Early in his report, 
Meynen said: 
“The success of the revolution 
of our friends has been complete 
. Also, we have triumphed 


completely insofar as foreign pol- 
icy is concerned.” 


A bit later in his report, Meynen 
commented: 


“From confidential information 
sent by Princess Kaourdacheff, we 
know that the Government of the 
United States will immediately 
recognize the new government. 
This means a triumph of the in- 
spired leadership of our friend 
Perén over stupid Roosevelt. He 
also was responsible for the ex- 
pulsion of General Rawson, who, 





according to what Srta. Duarte} 
has told me, was only brought 

into the revolution to avoid his) 
leading a powerful group of fol) 
lowers against it at a critical mo. 
ment.” 4 


General Rawson was the first man) +H 
‘t 





made President by the revolting mil. ) 
tary men, but was eliminated within 
two days because of his pro- Allie Hay 


sentiments. > Jan 
This same memorandum by Otto” Mies 
Meynen quotes from a letter which” goy 


Eva Duarte had shown him, ani” 
which came from Colonel Peron” jag 
It is particularly interesting because’ gj}, 
of the role Perén later played asa) Aga 
“friend of labor.” In the letter ty 
Eva, he wrote: 


“The Argentine workers wet! heey 
born domesticated animals and a be 
such they will die. To gover). 
them, it is sufficient to give then/ 
food, work and laws for domesti) apri 


cation, to keep them satisfied.” mili 
By the time Perén’s Nazi friends of E 
were defeated, he was Vice Presiden!)  g 


of Argentina, and, less than a year” 
later, he was elected President. Ex) 
Deputy Santander 
Peron has used his governmentd|” 
positions to hide and protect Naz 


maintains _ tha 







investments in Argentina. Santande 
says that, years before the beginning)” 
of the war, the Nazis were organizing) 
construction companies, banking in} 
stitutions and other corporations a] 
fronts for imported German capital 

After the Nazi downfall, two Ger 
man submarines landed in southem imp 
Argentina. According to Santande, tion 
they unloaded considerable quanti Pan 
ties of valuables—exactly what has by 
never been disclosed. He estimate’ hol 
that German investments in Arget the 
tina by 1945 amounted to more tha jnto 
$217.5 million. They 


vestments in financial, 





included it exp! 
commercial esp 
and industrial enterprises, as well # _ exil 
in construction firms and agricul 







tural corporations. By 1953, accort! 
ing to Santander, these investment) 
were worth about $1.5 billion. 

The exposures of Silvano Santat 
der should give food for thought nd 
only to the Argentine people, but uae 
many of Argentina’s neighbors, it) also 
cluding the United States. © Per 
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EDITORIAL 


Haya'’s Release 


THE FAMOUS Peruvian revolutionary, Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, has been given his freedom. Since 
January 3, 1949, Haya had been confined in the Colom- 
bian Embassy in the heart of Lima, capital of his native 
country. Haya had sought Colombian protection after 
an abortive coup d’état in October 1948. Haya’s followers 
had incited sailors and longshoremen at Lima’s port of 
Callao to revolt and to seize vessels and occupy the Naval 
Academy preparatory to marching on the capital. This 
climaxed three years of political warfare against the 
government of President José Luis Bustamente, who had 
been elected with the votes of Haya’s APRA party (Alli- 
anza Popular Revoluciondria Americana). Bustamente’s 
Interior Minister, General Manuel A. Odria, crushed the 
aprista revolt, then himself took power at the head of a 
military junta. Ever since, Odria has tried to get custody 
of Haya. 

Since Haya founded the APRA thirty years ago, the 
two have been attacked as Communist and fascist, and 
praised as liberal and democratic. Haya himself in- 
spires extremes of love and hatred. Harry Kantor, in 
his Ideology and Program of the Peruvian Aprista 
Movement (just published by the University of Cali- 
fornia Press), insists that the APRA “is much more 
than a one-man movement.” Yet, it is also true that 
many APRA leaders have left the party and today Haya 
himself is its only leader of stature. 

APRA’s original program is a peculiar Latin American 
mélange of Marxism, liberalism and nationalism. Three 
of its five basic tenets, as laid down by Haya, are anti- 
imperialism (in practice, anti-yanquismo), nationaliza- 
tion of Peru’s resources, and internationalization of the 
Panama Canal. Such slogans today are also employed 
by the Communists in Latin America; does Haya still 
hold to them? The APRA also sought to bring together 
the Indian peoples of several Latin American countries 
into an “Indo-American Union,” an effort which had 
explosive regional implications; does Haya continue to 
espouse this idea, too? He wrote two books while in 
exile which could not be published; it will be interest- 
ing to see them printed now and to hear Haya’s views 
on a whole range of burning topics. 

The Odria regime hurt itself and Peru by denying 
Haya safe-conduct all this time. Haya’s incarceration 
served to make him an international cause célébre and to 
excite unnecessary opposition to Odria outside of Peru. 
Perhaps, with the Haya case out of the way, we shall 
also get an opportunity to examine with less heat the 
Peruvian record since 1948. 
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Vigil at Dienbienphu 


THE BATTLE for Dienbienphu in northern Indo-China 
may well rank with Dunkirk and El Alamein among 
the turning points in modern history. At this writing, 
the French garrison is still holding out, with the Com- 
munist rebels pouring new forces in daily. If Ho Chi 
Minh’s Communists are forced to retreat, the defenders 
of Indo-China will gain new heart and Western diplo- 
mats will be able to muster new determination for the 
struggle ahead. If, on the other hand, the Reds take 
Dienbienphu, Molotov and Chou En-lai will be in the 
driver’s seat at the Geneva Conference opening April 26. 

Yet, whatever happens at Dienbienphu, two things 
seem clear: There will be no general war over Indo- 
China. And the anti-Communist political and military 
leadership there will have to be revamped. 

There will be no world war over Indo-China primarily 
because none of the powers want one, but also because 
of the alertness of Secretary of State Dulles in barring 
one of those half-accidental “wars through miscalcula- 
tion.” Mr. Dulles has been constantly leaning over the 
Communists’ shoulders and shouting in their ears as 
clearly as possible that the United States will not tolerate 
massive Chinese intervention, Korea-style. The Red 
Chinese may well doubt if America would, indeed, drop 
hydrogen bombs on Peking, or if we could win a sub- 
stantial part of the free world to a policy of “united 
action”; but at least they have been made aware of the 
gravity of the risks which their intervention would en- 
tail. (It should be noted that practically nothing com- 
parable to Mr. Dulles’s recent statements was said to 
the Chinese about Korea during the summer of 1950.) 

Even without a general war over Indo-China, the 
present struggle there will continue. Barring some aston- 
ishingly conciliatory Communist offer at Geneva (which 
there seems little reason to expect), America’s deter- 
mination to underwrite a fight to the finish should 
prevent a collapse of the anti-Communist effort. Victory, 
however, requires something more. Not only must weary 
France be relieved of a large part of its burden, but 
the Vietnamese people must play a greater role. Quite 
understandably, Paris wants to keep the Associated States 
of Indo-China “within the French Union”; but, by re- 
fusing them the status enjoyed by members of the 
British Commonwealth, the French are turning many 
non-Communist Indo-Chinese into “neutralists.” The 
vital support of the people of Indo-China can be mobil- 
ized only by more substantial measures toward their 
independence. Similarly, internationalization of the anti- 
Communist assisting forces—under UN or NATO aus- 
pices—would help allay Asian suspicion of French mo- 
tives. Just as it took an aroused, independent citizenry 
with international support to check Communism in Korea, 
nothing less promises ultimate victory in Indo-China. 
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HICKS 


RITING about William Faulkner a couple of years 
W :<.. Irving Howe said: “He is—to use a trouble- 
some word—> genius.” A troublesome word for a trouble- 
some phenomenon. When a critic calls a writer a genius, 
he confesses that he has failed to catch him in the snare 
of his critical apparatus. But such failures are honorable, 
for there is always something more to be said about a 
great writer. 

In The Proustian Vision (Columbia, $4.00), Milton 
Hindus has written a systematic study of the French nov- 
elist, discussing his esthetics, philosophy, psychology, 
sociology and ethics. The topics are arranged approx- 
imately in ascending order of difficulty. Proust’s belief 
in the transcendent importance of art is obvious to any 
reader of Remembrance of Things Past, for the climax 
of the work comes with the narrator’s realization that 
only as it is transformed into art does experience have 
significance. Professor Hindus discusses the point 
acutely and convincingly. In the chapter on philosophy. 
he has some interesting comments on Proust’s similarity 
to Schopenhauer, and in the chapter on psychology he 
emphasizes the parallels between Proust’s thinking and 
Freud's, while denying that the former derived his ideas 
from the latter. 

On the question of Proust’s sociology, there has been 
considerable difference of opinion, with the Marxists 
arguing that his work depicts the decline of the old aris- 
tocracy and the rise of the bourgeoisie. Hindus maintains 
that that is not what really takes place in Remembrance 
of Things Past, and that, in any case, Proust was not 
interested in what happens to classes but simply in what 
happens to individuals. He seems, however, to contradict 
himself when he emphasizes Proust’s “merciless ex- 
posure” of the aristocracy. And even thornier problems 
arise in the course of the discussion of Proust’s ethics. 
Hindus makes a good case for tolerance as a major virtue 
in Proust, but otherwise he goes further than the evidence 
warrants, and his insistence that Proust was an affirma- 
tive writer cannot easily be reconciled with what he has 
said earlier about his pessimism. 

“| do not see in Proust.” Hindus writes, “the evi- 
dence of that decadence and amorality which many of his 
critics have found in him. He was too busy emphasizing 
the best qualities which he discovered in the world 
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The Disturbing Problem of “Genius’: 


New Studies of Proust and Faulkner | : 











By Granville Hicks 
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By 
Kne 
around him to be charged with responsibility for corrupt- 
ing it.” But he has already given evidence of what many | 1 


persons have in mind when they speak of decadence and 
amorality. His virtuous Proust is no more the whole 
man than the decadent, amoral Proust of other critics; 
for Proust, like all geniuses, contains multitudes. 
William Faulkner is another challenge to critics, as ~ 
William Van O’Connor is the latest to discover. Mr. 
O’Connor’s The Tangled Fire of William Faulkner (Min- 7 
nesota, $4.00) takes up Faulkner’s books chronologically, ~ 
In comparison with Irving Howe’s William Faulkner, 7 
The Tangled Fire seems pretty pedestrian, but much of | 
what O'Connor has to say is sound and useful. Among 
the comments that are not useful I would include his | 
attempt to find specific sources for Faulkner material in 7 
tall tales of the early nineteenth century. And sometimes c 
he is downright obtuse, as when, in the chapter on 
Knight's Gambit, he suggests that working on the screen | 
version of Raymond Chandler’s The Big Sleep may have 
“helped turn Faulkner toward, or strengthen his interest 
in, the detective story.” The theory is vitiated by the 
fact that four of the six stories in Knight’s Gambit had 
been published before this Hollywood excursion. re, 
One useful thing that O'Connor does is to question, ie 
even more sharply than Howe, the view, set forth by 7 
George Marion O’Donnell and Malcolm Cowley, that” 
the Yoknapatawpha saga can be interpreted in terms of | 
a conflict between the aristocratic Sartorises and _ the 
plebeian Snopeses. He also sees that the affirmative state- 
ments made by Faulkner in his Nobel Prize address are 
not in contradiction to the early novels, such as The Sound 
and the Fury and As I Lay Dying, but are in fact ex 
emplified in them. On the other hand, he demands of 
Go Down, Moses and Intruder in the Dust a greater con- 





sistency than he asks of the earlier work. 


phas 


In an article on Mississippi in a recent issue of Holi 


day, Faulkner writes with beauty and tenderness of the ~ 8% 











region in which he grew up. The article is full of echoes Gi 
of the novels and stories, to which Faulkner often call: able 
attention by using the names of characters. New mean ™ i 
ings are constantly hinted at, and one finishes the article ality 
with a clear sense of how much more there is in Faulk-— — 
ner’s work than anyone has managed to set forth and “sa 
with a strong conviction that he has a lot more to say. _ 
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By Egon Friedell. 









THE FIELD of cultural history is 
very wide and still largely uncharted, 
and those who wish to explore it must 
blaze their own trails. Egon Friedell 
—an Austrian Jew who committed 
suicide a few days after the An- 
schluss—is concerned with the “crisis 
of the European soul”; hence, he 
deals chiefly with the spirit of each 
period in the Modern Age as ex- 
pressed in ideas, morals, manners 
© and, above all, in art. In these vol- 
| umes, he carries the story begun in 
Volume I (reviewed in THE NEw 
s | Leaper of April 27, 1953) up to the 
end of the First World War, which he 
regarded as marking the end of the 
» Modern Age. A Cultural History is 
: the story of the decline and fall of a 
~ civilization. 

It is difficult to review a work like 
_ this. Friedell was not a historian, by 
"profession or even by inclination; 
therefore, his work lacks the coher- 
» ence that comes from an historical 
~ sense of development and continuity. 
_ Each chapter is an adventure into 
some realm of thought that appeals to 
j him, and often has no connection 
_ with the chapters preceding or fol- 
A lowing. Decisive historical events, 
~ the author contends, are always “ab- 
" Tupt, immediate, explosive”; the 
+ “long previous preparations” em- 
phasized by historians are merely a 
“game of pedants.” 

_ Gifted in some ways with remark- 
= able insight, Friedell often succeeds 
' in illuminating an event, a person- 
ality or a movement much as a 
searchlight illuminates an object but 
not its surroundings. Again, because 
he is not truly an historian, he some- 
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A Cultural History of the Modern Age. 


Knopf. Vol. I], 457 pp.; Vol. III, 489 pp. $6.75 each. 
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An Eccentric View of History 


Reviewed by J. Salwyn Schapiro 


Professor Emeritus of History, CCNY; 


times lacks a sense of responsibility 
for what he writes. Hence, he com- 
mits not a few errors of fact, such as 
that Gambetta was a “Jewish advo- 
cate” and that Lamartine declined 
the Presidency of the Second French 
Republic. Gambetta was not a Jew, 
and Lamartine was a badly defeated 
candidate for the Presidency. Some- 
times, he commits atrocious errors 
of judgment, as when he describes 
the nineteenth century as “the in- 
human century par excellence,” and 
when he deplores the “Jewish hatred 
of idealism, of the mysterious, of 
God.” 

Despite its many shortcomings, A 
Cultural History is not to be dis- 
missed as the work of an impassioned 
dabbler in the field of history. Frie- 
dell has a Nietzschean style of writ- 
ing which often produces the effect 
of lightning flashes of insight into 
historical events. And he exhibits a 
joy of discovery that he communi- 
cates to his readers. His descriptions 
of schools of art, of fashions in dress 
and speech, of manners of living and 
dying, and of ways of love keep the 
reader enthralled. Furthermore, 4 
Cultural History mirrors the mood 
of Germany after the defeat in the 
First World War, a mood of bewil- 
derment, rage and expectancy. 

The first part of Volume II, en- 
titled “Baroque and Rococo,” an- 
alyzes the culture of the period from 
the mid-seventeenth to the mid- 
eighteenth century. It deals with all 
sorts of topics, related and unrelated, 
but especially with art, which is, ac- 
cording to the author, the truest and 
best expression of man’s attitude 


author, “The World in Crisis” 


toward life. At first, baroque art 
spread “around its creations the per- 
fume of perpetual yearning and un- 
fulfilment, the charm of enigma and 
and dissonance.” But 
baroque degenerated into rococo, 
which, as in the paintings of Watteau, 
“caught and held fast in color, 
charmed into magic and immortal 
slumber” the “delicate, fleeting, pale, 
expiring character” of the period. 
More precise and personal is the 
second part, “Enlightenment and 
Revolution,” which deals with the 
period from the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury to 1815. The great heroes of 
this period, in Friedell’s opinion, 
were Frederick the Great and Goethe. 
He goes to absurd lengths in idealiz- 
ing Frederick as tolerant, benevolent 
and profoundly truthful, as a ruler 
who hated despotism, and as a gen- 
eral who loathed war. And Goethe 
was “Goethe”! To Friedell, the vil- 
lain of the period was Rousseau, 
whom he furiously belabors as if he 
were a personal enemy. Rousseau, 


confusion 


he declares, was merely a talented 
pamphleteer, a 
whose “whole life was an unpleasant 
pose and an insistent hypocrisy” and 


sensationmonger, 


whose Confessions consist of a “so- 
phisticated mixture of obscurity and 
false humility, of  self-glorification 
combined with a calculated self-de- 
preciation.” Exactly wrong. 

The Age of Reason almost disap- 
pears in the pages of Friedell. It 
flourished, he asserts, only from 
1750 to 1770, when Voltaire was at 
the height of his influence. Once 
again, a German, Johann Joachim 
Winckelmann, emerges as the truly 
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great figure of the period. Friedell 
points out that the revival of the 
classics during the Renaissance was 
really a revival of Latin, with Greek 
playing a secondary role. As a result 
of the pioneer work of Winckelmann, 
however, 
took place, this time with Greek lit- 
erature and art in the forefront. 
Winckelmann it was, writes Friedell, 
who first revealed to the world the 
“cold, pure and unambiguous lines” 


another classical revival 


of Greek art, so much admired since 
then. 

Though the development of ideas 
is Friedell’s chief concern, he makes 
occasional excursions into the field of 
political history. Thus, he regards 
the French Revolution as an “esthetic 
phenomenon” because of the theatri- 
cal quality given it by the French. 
In his judgment, the Revolution was 
“blind, aimless and stupid, a merely 
destructive force” that retarded 
rather than advanced human free- 
dom. In Friedell 
makes the provocative assertion that 
the individual has less freedom under 
democracy than under absolutism. 
Why? Because democracy, unlike ab- 
solutism, has “the organic conscious- 


this connection, 


ness of its infallibility, sanctity and 
complete legitimacy.” Like so many 
other Continental sophisticates, Frie- 
dell had a genius for making politi- 
cal obtuseness sound “intellectual.” 
Volume III deals with the period 
which, according to the author, was 
the last “act of the Modern Age, 
which rises with the immorality of 
the Renaissance and sets with the 
immorality of Zarathustra.” Germany 
dominates this period. Throughout 
the work, and especially in this vol- 
ume, Friedell exhibits a marked Ger- 
man bias. In his professedly cultural 
history, he devotes considerable space 
to the wars for German unification. 
He considers Bismarck “the last hero 
that the Modern Age has seen,” a 
man whose basic feeling was “the 
passionate desire to read the true face 
of all persons, things and occur- 
rences” and whose strength lay in 
his “profound truthfulness.” Pages 
and pages are devoted to inconse- 
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quential German writers, forgotten 
or only half-remembered. The great 
cultural figure of the period was 
Nietzsche, “gloomy but bathed in 
magic light,” uttering “prophetic 
words which came streaming to him 
from an underground spring.” And 
Nietzsche’s style vibrates with “the 
sound of that hynotizing and inspir- 
ing rhythm of a liquid cadence never 
before heard in German.” 

In his epigrammatic 
manner, Friedell denigrates the cul- 
tural contributions of non-German 
nations. English culture shows “the 
relentless superficiality which in its 
wonderful keenness and vigor be- 
comes almost profundity.” Spleen is 
“a permanent ingredient of the Eng- 
lishman’s soul,” as exemplified by 
that “grimacing giant,” Dean Swift. 


strikingly 


Every Frenchman is a Cartesian, logi- 
cal and thin. French music is exempli- 
fied by Gounod’s Faust, which is 
“first-class rubbish” played on “a 
golden hurdy-gurdy.” 
always gone to war “for money.” In 
1776, it fought because of the duty 
on tea; and, in the First World War, 
in order to get back the money 
loaned to the Allies. Out of the 
North’s victory in the Civil War 
arose industrial America, the “ter- 
rible and scurrilous Leviathan” of 
our time. 

Friedell considers the 
movement the Leitmotif of nine- 
teenth-century culture. Because of its 
religious groundswell, Romanticism, 
he contends, was profoundly German. 
The French, lacking the religious 
become either clericals or 
atheists, and hence were not and 
could not be truly Romantic. (As if 
there had never been a Chateaubri- 
and or a Hugo!) In the English 
Romanticism of Byron, “literature 
becomes poisonous—glittering and 
seductive, but filled with intoxicating 
saps that corrode.” 

As the author nears the end of 
the Modern Age, the process of dis- 
solution becomes evident to him in 
two dominant movements, Pre-Ra- 
phaelism and psychoanalysis. With 
Pre-Raphaelism, the “Botticelli time, 


America has 


Romantic 


spirit, 





galvanically revived, reappeared in 
life. The women lost their bosoms, 
their hips, their red cheeks, and one 
saw everywhere dreamy and fragile 
types whose pale heads mourned for 
their weary bodies like faded blos. 
soms drooping on over-fine stems.” 
With psychoanalysis “begins the 
Servile Insurrection of Amorality.” 
Then follows an attack in the best 
Friedellian manner on Freud and his 
“system of Irrationalism founded by 
Rationalistic methods.” Psychoan- 
alysis proclaims “the advent of Sa- 


tan’s kingdom,” when the whole | 


world will be “neuroticized, sexual: 


ized, diabolized.” 
Friedell did not build a_ road, 


straight and smooth, through the | 
field of intellectual history. He was | 


no trail-blazer, like Lecky telling the 
story of the steady progress of ra- 


tionalism, or the late Preserved Smith P 
surveying with meticulous care select: 
ed fields of culture. Instead, he fol- | 


lowed paths that wound in and out 
in all directions, with the result that 
A Cultural History gives kaleidoscop.- 
ic, vivid and unexpected views of the 
cultural landscape. Many of the chap- 
ters are mere intellectual chatter, 
rambling and roaring through ideas 
without any awareness of their rela- 
tion to the social and economic situa- 
tion. Finally, the reader comes to the 
end of the Modern Age, but he does 
not know how he got there. 

Friedell was a good example of the 
Continental thinker who was radical 
without being progressive, a familiar 
phenomenon in pre-1914 Germany. 
He repudiated the existing order, 
completely and violently, but reso- 
lutely refused to take the only clear 
road to a better order, namely de 
mocracy. This type of intellectual 
played no small part in creating 4 
climate of opinion in Europe which 


welcomed totalitarianism as the dawn | 


of a new civilization. 
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| Ben-Zvi 


" Israel, the young Jewish state was 





: Books on the Middl East 


By M. Z. Frank 


WueN the quiet scholar Itzhak 
was elected President of 


reminded that the days of heady in- 


toxication were coming to an end 
_ and that it was time to return to the 
" virtues of the early pioneers. A few 


months later, Premier David Ben- 


Gurion stepped down to retire to a 


frontier settlement in the desert. Ben- 


Zvi and Ben-Gurion have worked 


and fought side by side since the first 
years of this century. Though differ- 


-ent in temperament, they represent 


essentially the same philosophy and 


' spirit, compounded of the best in 
the Jewish 
- Eastern Europe and the early revolu- 
. | tionary tradition of Russia, plus that 
unique Zionist mystique which is so 
grossly misrepresented in much cur- 


cultural tradition of 


rent propaganda. 

A collection of articles and ad- 
dresses by the greatest living Jew 
should give the discerning reader 
some insight into that spirit. David 


-Ben-Gurion’s new book! is poorly 
translated and poorly edited—or, 


rather, not edited at all. Important 
addresses delivered in New York in 
English are left out, while unimport- 


ant speeches, translated from excel- 


the | 
cal | 
iat 
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ler, 
230° 
ear 
de- 
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‘ich 
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lent Hebrew into an English not half 
so good as BG’s own, are included. 


The few editorial notes are almost 
worthless. Nevertheless, the collection 
is enlightening. To read Ben-Gurion’s 
reminiscences of his pioneering days 
in Judea and the Galilee is not only 
to understand why, at the age of 67, 
he went to the Negev, but also to feel 
the spirit of the makers of Israel. To 
read his address to Mapai (Labor 


* Rebirth and Destiny of Israel, By David Ben- 

» Cation. Philosophical Library. 539 pp. $10.00. 
aa By Maurice Samuel. Knopf. 302 
ap. 34.00, 

3 

Teract: The Establishment of a State. By Harry 

_ Dacher. British Book Center. 330 pp. $5.00. 
Hes Palestine Problem Today: Israel and Its 
Neighbors, By Carl Hermann Voss. Beacon, 64 
pp. $1.50, 

st Dilemma, By J. C. Hurewitz. Harper, 


272 pp. $3 


S en 75, 
~ “Seven Fallen Pillars, By Jon Kimche, Praeger. 


440 pp. $4.50. 


party) youth in 1944 is to know how 
Israel won its war against the Arabs. 

A better editor would have omitted 
Ben-Gurion’s long-winded polemic 
with a Mr. Tuchovitzky (I don’t 
know who he is and don’t care) but 
would have included his May 11, 
1942 address in New York before an 
Extraordinary Zionist Conference. A 
good editor might also have gone 
further back than 1915, the date of 
the first piece in the book, to give 
some passages from Ben-Gurion’s 
letters to his father in Poland, written 
from Palestine in 1907. “The only 
kind of Zionism I recognize,” wrote 
the enthusiastic young pioneer at 
that time, “is that of colonizing the 
Homeland. The rest is self-deception, 
empty chatter and plain waste of 
time.” By “the rest” Ben-Gurion 
meant “meetings and membership.” 
Here are the early roots of his bitter 
quarrel today with the Zionists of 
America. 

Another important Zionist, the 
gifted writer Maurice Samuel, who 
has spent a lifetime speaking and 
writing about pioneering, still lives 
in the shadow of the urbane and ele- 
gant Chaim Weizmann, who, as the 
Homeland grew and the world of 
Balfour and Lloyd George receded 
into the past, gradually lost touch 
with Palestinian realities. To Samuel, 
as he watched Weizmann slowly 
dying at his mansion in Rehovot, the 
only Zionism was Weizmann—or, 
rather, his own image of Weizmann. 

The result is a book on Israel as 
brilliant, provocative and profound 
as Simone de Beauvoir’s on Amer- 
ica, but, despite the difference in 
emotional approach, just as mis- 
leading. Level Sunlight? contains 
some of the best ingredients of 
Maurice Samuel’s writing: a beauti- 
ful style, erudition, passion, sincerity. 
It is the first serious book on Israel 
by an American Zionist. But it is 
full of contradictions, full of evidence 


of the author’s inability to get the 
feel of the country. It is most inter- 
esting as an illustration of a mind 
grown static on the rostrum and 
overwhelmed by an unexpected dyna- 
mism which he obviously resents. In 
the early 1920s, when Samuel first 
met Weizmann, neither expected a 
Hitler. Samuel now chides Israel for 
not being as he thought she might 
have been had there never been a 
Hitler. 

A detailed account of the political 
and military events immediately pre- 
ceding and accompanying the found- 
ing of Israel is knowledgeably pre- 
sented in a book published by, of 
all people, the British Book Center in 
New York.’ It was not so long ago 
that the British Book Center was re- 
garded by American Zionists as the 
arch-enemy of a Jewish Palestine. 
But diplomatic relations 
Israel and England today are prob- 
ably better than at any time since 
1917, when Lord Balfour issued his 
famous Declaration. The author, 
Harry Sacher, is a prominent British 
attorney and writer, a lifelong Zionist 
who spent several years in Palestine 
under the British Mandate. 

A much shorter book, somewhat 
more comprehensive in the subject- 
matter it covers, is Carl Hermann 
Voss’s The Palestine Problem To- 
day: Israel and Its Neighbors.* Dr. 
Voss, a Christian theologian and stu- 
dent of social and economic ques- 
tions, has made the Palestine ques- 
tion his special field of study since 
1941 and has visited the country sev- 
eral times. His book is a lucid and 
vigorously written discussion of an 
intricate situation. 

Israel is situated in the Middle 
East, which, according to J. C. Hure- 
witz,> “i 


between 


is not a region in which the 
United States has excelled in solid 
accomplishments. American leader- 
ship in this part of the world is 
essentially a postwar manifestation, a 
product of the Truman Doctrine and 
the containment policy to which it 
gave rise.” Mr. Hurewitz’s book is a 
scholarly work “published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations” and 
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MIDDLE EAST 


CONTINUED 


deals with such topics as Iran, Egypt, 
“the 
“economic and technical assistance,” 


Arab-Israel area,” Turkey, 
and “United States dilemmas.” 

We learn from Middle East Dilem- 
ma that, until recently, the only 
countries in the region in which the 
United States did not leave all major 
decisions to Great Britain were Israel 
and Saudi Arabia. (The book was 
published in 1953, but there have 
been rapid developments since: It is 
doubtful whether British and Amer- 
ican policies in Iran, Egypt and Syria 
are as identical as they were a year 


ago.) The author, perhaps because 
he is a Jew speaking from a platform 
where the Jewish point of view is sus- 
pect, misses an opportunity to com- 
ment on the different pressures which 
brought about these divergences—in 
the one case, public opinion and open 
political pressure spearheaded by 
Jews, and, in the other, oil interests 
working on the quiet. 

Jon Kimche cannot be accused of 
such timidity. Seven Fallen Pillars® 
the Middle East from 
1945 to 1952 in a manner of which 
alert 


deals with 


only a_ well-informed, and 





widely-traveled journalist is capable, 
If there is an occasional inaccuracy 
or exaggeration, the author’s main 
thesis—that both British and Ameri. 
can Foreign Service technicians. each 
group in its own way, lack imaging. 


tion and perspicacity—is correct. It f 


is borne out by the facts and the fail. 


wpe 


ures of recent years. As these lines F 


are being written, the concurrently 
running farces in Egypt and Syria 
point up the West’s pathetic pursuit P 

HER 
. +... 


and social “stability” amid the shift. f 


of the ever-elusive mirage of political 


ing sands of Arabia. 





Of Baggages and Kings 


The Death of Kings. 
By Charles Wertenbaker. 
Random House. 478 pp. $3.95. 


Kinc Ricuarp II, who mooned 
around urging people to “sit upon the 
ground and tell sad stories of the 
death of kings,” was himself a bit of 
a sad sack in the play. So are the 
“kings of the revolution” whose sad 
stories are told in Charles Werten- 
baker’s novel, The Death of Kings. 
These self-crowned monarchs are five 
ink-stained editors and the publisher 
of a powerful newsmagazine which 
the book’s foreword solemnly assures 
us does not represent any particular 
journal. (Mr. Wertenbaker’s name 
disappeared from the Christmas-tree 
masthead of Time in 1949 after some 
15 years in the upper branches. ) 

Like Richard, these “kings” fall 
on their faces at the end—all except 
Louis Barron, the “power-hungry” 
publisher. Their downfall is recorded 
in some masterly if over-introspective 
writing, and most of the action takes 
place in bed. In their personal lives, 
these journalistic potentates most of 
all resemble Henry the Eighth or 
Farouk. The wife-swapping that takes 
place among these idealistic young 
world-savers is surpassed only by the 
traffic density of their mistresses. One 
blue-eyed houri—called, perhaps 
symbolically, Fanny — negotiates the 
entire round of the royal bedcham- 
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Reviewed by Montgomery M. Green 


bers, and ends up as wife of the hero- 
narrator, Robert Berkely. Between- 
times, she takes on the staff of the 
London bureau, plus all other foreign 
correspondents who happen not to be 
too drunk or engrossed in a poker 
game. 

But, in spite of all the Kinsey stuff, 
Mr. Wertenbaker’s book is not merely 
a better-written Forever Amber. The 
final 75 pages pack a political Mickey 
Finn of truly Lattimorean potency. 
The dual point is made that (1) anti- 
Communists, and especially former 
Communists, are poisonous; and (2) 
Alger Hiss was framed. 

These ideas develop through 
schizophrenic maunderings by the 
various cuckolded idealists — para- 
doxically, as they are reaching the 
realization that Louis Barron had 
clearly foreseen the Communist men- 
ace while they had not. In those rare 
passages where he is allowed to speak, 
Barron makes infinitely more political 
sense than the other five principals 
put together. But somehow, while 
vaguely conceding that the five un- 


> were wrong and the 


horsed “kings” 
kingpin Louis was right, the author 
fires his barbs at the latter while 
treating the former as noble if 


bathetic figures. 


The deep-dyed villain of the piece 
is an editor named Angus Griswold, 
an ex-Communist who has adapted 
Leninist methods to the crucifixion of 
mixed-up eggheads. Griswold lurks 
in sinister obscurity, just off stage to 
the Right. He skulks in crowded ele 
vators, behind dark glasses and a 
shielding newspaper. He is_ never 
actually seen. Griswold reminds one 
of Mr. Wertenbaker’s extended treat: 
ment of the “China Lobby” in the 
Reporter two years ago. In_ both 
cases, the demoniacal subject never 
quite emerges from the swirling 
smoke and brimstone clearly enough 
to be identified. 

Through a_ devilishly elaborate 
frameup engineered by Griswold, 
Dick Elgin, perhaps the most cor 
fused of all the kingly pundits, is sent 
to jail for perjury by the “wolf 
faced” counsel of a Senate investigat 
ing committee. The similarity to the 
Hiss case is by no means exact, but 
it is made perfectly obvious never 
theless. 

The whole novel recalls the story 
about the Broadway comedian who, 
on arriving in Hollywood, was asked 
what he thought of the place. He 
replied: “The scenery is wonderful, 
but the cast is lousy.” 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


vived in Michael Redgrave’s The 
Actor's Ways and Means (Theater 
Arts Books, $3.00). between those 
who regard the drama as literature 
and those who consider a play some- 


cer Is an old controversy, re- 


thing to be played—just one of the 
associated arts that fuse into theater. 
A good drama deserves both seeing 
and reading, no doubt, and it may 


| even be that some imaginations can 


glean depths of understanding from 
the printed page that are beyond the 
reach of the stage. But occasionally 
there comes a performer who illumi- 
nates a work in incomparable fashion. 
Fortunately for theatergoers, two 
such performers can be seen on 
Broadway this season. 

Out of my earliest theater memo- 
ries, one name has embodied all the 
luster of the stage—an 
saved my pennies to see again and 
again. The girls I knew used to wait 
outside the stage door at all her 
matinees, and, after a time, she would 
come to greet them. Three men won 
their present wives because the actress 
smiled and nodded—what else could 
she do?—when the girls brought 
their beaux for her approval. You 
can see that her name is not to be 
bandied in loose comparisons. James 
Matthew Barrie said that whoever 
had not seen her had not seen the 
theater. And, for the first time since 
Maude Adams left the stage, there is 
4 young actress on Broadway, Audrey 


— 


actress | 


"Ondine, Adapted from the French of Jean Girau- 
doux by Maurice Valency, Music by Virgil 
hompson. Directed by Alfred Lunt. Presented 
by the Playwrights’ Company. At the 46th Street 

, Theater. 

“The Girl in Pink Tights. Book by Jerome Chod- 
erev and Jeseph Fields. Lyrics by Leo Robin. 
Music by Sigmund Romberg. Dances by Agnes de 
Mille. Directed and presented by Shepard Traube. 
At the Hellinger Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two Young Stars 
Shine on Broadway 


Hepburn. whose performance in 
Ondine’ indicates that she will soon 
deserve the praise that was given to 
this grand lady of the theater. 

There is, of course, much growth 
ahead of Miss Hepburn. Fullness of 
compassion and refinement of tech- 
nique come with the ripening years. 
She has now a quick grasp of the 
essentials of a role, and two qualities 
that can hardly be acquired: author- 
ity and charm. The turning of her 
head for a quizzical glance, the bend- 
ing of her body the better to listen. 
and the sudden teasing lilt away are 
effortless, though radiant, movements 
in her playing of the water-sprite. 

The play has less of a sparkling 
flow. Adapted by Maurice Valency 
“a romance by Jean Girau- 
doux.” it is’ really a retelling of 
Friedrich de la Motte-Fouqué’s legend 
of Undine (1811). The entrancing 
water-sprite falls in love with a mor- 
tal: the water powers grant her abode 
with him as long as he is faithful. 
If he strays, he dies. Mortal love 
proves fickle; yet, Ondine loves him 
so deeply that she tries to sacrifice 
herself to save him. But inexorably 
the water powers submerge him and 
the immortal sprite forgets. The play 
does not quite blend the magic of the 
legend with the emotion of its human 
appeal. It has deft and lively epi- 
sodes; but the spirit of the waters, 
which should undulate, should in- 
undate and inOndinate the lover and 
the theater, is not felt. The audience 
is left high and dry, but the fluid 
grace of Audrey Hepburn fills the 
theater. Mark this event on your 
calendar of stars. 

To the tender sprite of Audrey 


from 


Hepburn add the playful imp of the 
lass who calls herself Jeanmaire. She 
has leapt from the ballet into a musi- 
cal, and all the stage shimmers with 
her spell. A mischievous madcap who 
defies she evades the 
critical questions: Can she sing? Can 


summation, 


she act? There is a song, and she 
cuddles it into your fancy. There is 
a scene, and she imbues it with style. 
She moves, and you are bedazzled; 
she smiles, and you are bewitched. 

The play itself gives the actress a 
rude test, for it might so easily have 
been good that it irks by the very 
closeness of its misses. The story is 
an engaging one: It tells how the first 
American musical comedy came to 
be. Some ninety years ago, a French 
dancing troupe found itself stranded 
in New York when the theater it was 
engaged for burned down. The pro- 
ducer of a rehearsing melodrama 
bought the troupe at bargain rate, 
reshaped his melodrama with ballets 
and “transformations’—palace into 
undersea grotto, windswept flowers 
into dancing girls. Thus transformed, 
The Black Crook introduced tights to 
the American theatergoer, won scan- 
dalized editorials in the press, and 
ran for over a year. This story—with 
an imagined scene or two of the play 
—is told in The Girl in Pink Tights°. 

While Jeanmaire dances, all is 
delight. When she frisks about the 
stage, or tilts her head to dare us 
with a song, we would like to join 
the old Johnny in the play, who sips 
champagne from her slipper. There 
is a “Bacchanale” without her, in the 
choreography of Agnes de Mille, that 
shrewdly mocks the sort of thing 
dancers used to do with The After- 
noon of a Faun. The rest remains 
interim stuff, to endure while wait- 
ing. There are, however, many mo- 
ments, such as the quarrel between 
the amateur fire brigade and the 
early professional firemen while the 
theater is burning down, that more 
astute handling could have made 
hilarious. The Girl in Pink Tights 
succeeds through fire, indeed, but 
that fire is in the spirit of the girl 
in pink tights, Jeanmaire. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 








DEAR EDITOR 





Hicks Admirer Takes Exception 
To Liberalism-Rationalism Link 


The two articles by Granville Hicks [THE 
New Leaver, March 22 and 29], with their 
portrayal of “Retarded Liberals” and “Panicky 
Conservatives,” clear many misunderstandings, 
and the author’s criticism of these two types 
of American intellectuals is well-timed. I would 
like, however, to take exception to Mr. Hicks’s 
tendency to connect liberalism with the “ra- 
tionalistic tradition of our modern era.” The 
fact that Whittaker Chambers, after having 
rejected Communism, simultaneously attacks 
liberalism and rationalism cannot be considered 
proof of the existence of a logical tie between 
the two. To make rationalism or materialism a 
basis for liberalism means to split the liberal 
front. As a matter of fact, the basic tenets 
of liberalism—the principles of the dignity of 
the human being and the brotherhood of men 
—can be derived from an _ anti-materialistic 
(idealistic or religious) philosophy. Mr. Hicks, 
I am certain, would not deny the title of liberal 
to men like Niebuhr, Maritain and Attlee. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hicks’s articles are, 
fortunately, free from a tendency which has 
been reflected in some other recent NEw LEADER 
articles—namely, a tendency to minimize the 
danger of McCarthyism. Take, for example, 
James Rorty’s review of Norman Thomas’s The 
Test of Freedom [THe New LeEaper, March 22]. 
Many of your readers will surely agree that, 
Mr. Rorty to the contrary notwithstanding, Mr. 
Thomas was absolutely right in calling Com- 
munism and McCarthyism twins. There can be 
no doubt that Communism presents a “clear 
and present danger.” But to deny that quality 
to McCarthyism (which is every day becoming 
a stronger and stronger pole of attraction 
for the lowest instincts of the mob) is to re- 
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peat the mistake of those who, before World F 


War II, were inclined to minimize the danger 


of Hitlerism, falsely assuming that a clear recog. f 


nition of this danger might somehow strengthen 
Stalinism. If there are still liberals who hegi. 


tate to abandon their illusions about Commu 
nism, their hesitation can only be snapped by f 
a firm, unequivocal stand on the part of people f 
who realize that McCarthyism, far from being f 


an enemy of Communism, is but another as 
pect of the same anti-democratic totalitarian 
ideology. Such a stand makes any weighing 
of the degree of danger presented by these 
political twins futile, misleading and dangerous, 
Kansas City, Mo. SAMSON SOLOVEITCHIK 


Challenges Rorty on Whether 
Reds, McCarthyism Are ‘Twins’ 
In his review of Norman Thomas’s book, The 
Test of Freedom [THe New Leaper, March 
22], I found it difficult to follow James Rorty’ 
argument, i.e., that Mr. Thomas is mistaken in 
seeing “sixth-column” McCarthyism as more 
dangerous to America than fifth-column Com: 
munists. Mr. Rorty argues that, if McCarthy 
became President, he couldn’t institute here the 
“apparatus of totalitarian dictatorship, includ. 


ing suppression of the opposition parties and} 
press, a police terror, slave-labor camps, demon 
stration trials, and torture and execution with | 


out trial,” all of which would follow Communist 


success in taking over the United States Gov f 


ernment. 

But Mr. Rorty is trying to discriminate only 
in pointless extremes. The Communists can do 
—and, in cases of espionage, already have done 
—great damage to the United States without 
establishing a totalitarian dictatorship. Me 
Carthy does damage without becoming Presi: 
dent. (He has already embarked on his ow 
brand of “demonstration trials,” and has ac 


cused the opposition of “twenty years 0 





treason.”) If one must assess either movemel! 
against the other, it might better be asked no! 
what would happen should either movemell 
seize total power, but rather which movemel! 
is most powerful, which has the most advocates, 
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and which is so strong that politicians in both 
Republican and Democratic parties refuse to 
fight its abuses of the democratic machinery. 
Apparently, the successes of world Communism 
—and of Communist espionage in the United 
States—have shaken many Americans’ faith in 
democracy, which is, after all, a matter of 
“methods.” So far as political freedom is con- 
cerned, Mr. Thomas is quite right in holding 
Communism and McCarthyism to be “twin” 
evils. 
New York City Mary Francis HARVEY 
‘Reprinted’ Letter to ‘Times’ 

Was Withdrawn from Publication 


Only today did I learn, through a strong 
letter of protest from a lawyer for the Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee, that you had 
published a copy of a letter I originally wrote 
the New York Times. I gave no permission for 
its publication and, as a matter of fact, I had 
taken pains to withdraw the letter from the 
Times at Dr. Einstein’s request. 

I am not particularly concerned about any 
protest from the Emergency Committee, but I 
am deeply concerned that your publication of 
the letter makes it appear that I was guilty of 
bad faith in my promise to Dr. Einstein. 
New York City NorMAN THOMAS 


Only upon receipt of this communication did 
we learn that Mr. Thomas had withdrawn his 
letter from the Times. Our apologies—Eb. 
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FAMOUS LAST WORDS: 
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Let’s: face it—they won’t send out advance 
warning notices of atom-bomb attacks. They 
just sneak over and let go when we’re least 
expecting it—without even so much as a 
declaration of war. The emergency may be an 
atom bomb or it may be a fire, a flood, a 
hurricane. It’s only good business to be ready 
for it—whatever it is. Take these precautions 
TODAY: 


me, 


[_} Enlist the help of your local Civil Defense 
Director. 


[_] Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. 


[_] Send staff to Red Cross courses. They may 
save your life. 


C] Promote preparedness in your community. 
Your local CD Director can show you how. 


Set the standard of preparedness in your plant 
city—check off these four simple points NOW. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








